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GERMAN LIFE AND INFLUENCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tar current discussion of (ho Chineso Immi- | as tho’characteristics of the people are gener- 
grant Question naturally turns public atten- | | ally cimilar, and in tho belief that our Teutonic 
tion on tho whole subjoct of Immigration to | friends are better pleased to be recsgnined in 


the American shores. 


thus more and moro fully impressed on tho | resulting from tyranny in the Tatherland— 
popular mind, that the great human tido has the broad German name here carrying with it 
been steadily maintained, and with increasing 
volume, since the war of tho Rebellion closed | littled by recognizing thg numerous political 
—to such a degreo, that it may now, moro | divisions which too long frittered away the 
than over, be regarded as a “ permanent insti- | unity and energy of tho German people. ) 
tution”—as one of the most distinctive fear | 

tures of our national progress, and prosper- | Middle, and Western States, and somewhat in 
ity. Though Ireland continues to supply a/| the South, the Germans are characterized by 


largo part of the new- 
comers, some of the 
Continental countries 
of Europo are furnish- 
ing an increasing pro- 


portion of the mass of 


immigrants thronging 
to the New World— 
every immigrant serv- 
ing as an additional 
attraction for others 
to follow his cr her 
exodus from the “old 
country” or the ‘‘ Ta- 
therland.” 

- Sinco the close of 
the war— since the 
abolition of Slavery 
and the triumphant 
vindication of Human 
Rights by the estab- 
lishment of American 
Nationality on a higher 
and firmer basis—in 
all which our German 
fellow-citizens aided 
esscntially—the char- 
acter of our country 


‘has not only risen in 
’ the minds of Luropean 


statesmen and capital- 
ists, but has imprcssed 
itself most favorably 
on tho feelings of 
the masses, vastly 
strengthening the ten- 
dency to immigration 
among classes better 
educated and more 
comfortably situated 
“at home” than the 
crowd of exiles for- 
merly thronging to 
this “land of the 
freo”—this home ior 
the persecuted and en- 
terprising of all’ na- 
tions. 

In this connection, 
it 18 eminently proper 
to recognize the great 
value of the immigra- 
tion from the German 
states aud from, the 
Scandinavian king- 


doms. Without dis- 
paragmg the immi- 
grants from other 


nationalities, ‘to whom 
compliments are often 
paid by politicinns 
eWwanting their votes, 
Wwe may cxpress par- 
ticular satisfaction at 
the incréased evidence 
of good will toward 
our country which 
has roused al) Ger- 
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traits that render them ‘eens settlers in 
every town and neighborhood. The benefits 
of corly training are shown in their quict and 
Isborious habits, and in the general avoid- 
ance of the vicious ways into which too many 
native Americans as well as foreigners are 
falling. -Our prisons and poor-houscs are com- 
paratively little troubled by them ; and the 
police are rarcly called on to arrest any of 
them. for drunkenness, vagabondage, or riot- 
ing. Their children are kept too busy at work 
or in school for mingling with the little stroct 
blackguards ; and look where you may, evcn 
| around a great city like New York (which has 
a Teutonic population greater than that of 
most cities in the Fatherland), where do you 


Germany as @ whole ia this case—irrespectivo 
tho many arbitrary distinctions drawn be- 
tween the people of its various principalities— 





have ncith 
Tho notablo fact is | | America by nono of the local di:tinctions 


a degree of respect which would only bo be- 


Scattered cverywhere through the Northern, 































































































find any young Germans idling among the 
stroet-loafers and docl:-wallopcers that so largely 
afflict this commercial metropolis? In fact, 
the young and old among the Germans are 
so commonly busied in useful ways, that they 
er taste nor lIcisure fer laziness or 
intemperance—th us happily realizing the con- 
verse of the axiom that ‘‘idle minds are the 
devil's workshops.” Gcnefally bottcr educated 
and disciplincd than most of the male sdults 
reaching our shores from most other lands— 
for training with books and muskets forms part 
of their dutics in Germar: —theyu-< well repre- 
sented among us in every branch of science, 
art, and litcrature, and -x sulitary and other 
érganizations—as well as in every branch of 


mechanics, trade, and 
commerce. To their 
honor be it said, no 
portion of the com- 
munity—whether na- 
tive or foreign-born— 
sustained our free in- 
stitutions more zeal- 
ously, or fought more 
gallantly in the trying 
contests. that have 
happily resulted in 
freeing our land from 
siavery and in pre- 
serving and strength- 
ening our 1:2tional ex- 
istence. 

With all these good 
traits, tho Germans 
among us have others 
of a choerful and social 
charactcr well worthy 
of attention. They 
preserve the memories 
of home and ancestry 
by reviving on our 
shores the sports and 
festivals characteristic 
of old Germany. Their 
love of music, one of the 
pleasantest features of 
their raco, is signal- 
ized everywhere in 
our towns ; and their 
Saengerbunds, Schut- 
zenfests, Turnvereins, 
and other organiza- 
tions for festivity and 
improvement, are 
among the cheering in- 
fluences in our overy- 
day life — outsiders 
generally viowing 
with pleasure the 
manifestation of hap- 
piness all - prevalent 
among our Gcrman 
friends in connection 
with those intcresting 
matters. 

Working industri- 
ously while they do 
work, their relish for 
recreation is height- 
ened by their general 
toil; and no class of 
people anywhere turn 
“from labor to re- 
freshment,” as our 
Masonic friends say, 
with heartier enjoy- 
ment. Long may their 
periodical festivities 
continue — indicative 
of their happiness 
here, as well as of 
respect for the land of 
their ancestry ! 

This article is writ- 
ten néither by a Ger- 
man nor the son of 8 
German, and is meant, 
not in more eulogy, 
Dad os a statement of 
facts iar to all 

‘with the 
course and charatter 
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of the Teutonic population in New York and 
elsewhere through the Union. Without sup- 
posing that our German fellow-citizens are 
freed from a share of the general alloys and 
infirmities of our nature, it is fair to credit 
them with characteristics which so happily fit 
them for improving the advantages which our 
broad land and free institutions offer impar- 
tially to all people, and for contributing at 
least a fair proportion to the comfort and 
prosperity of their adopted country. 

The German immigration to the United 
States, now increasing and improving in a 
remarkable ratio, is well worthy of even more 
attention than it has received from intelligent 
people in Europe and America. It illustrates 
some political and social problems equally 
important for consideration on both continents 
- and throughout the world. 

Postscript.——Since the foregoing article was 
written, the sudden outburst of hostilities be- 
tween France and Germany summarily sus- 
peuds emigration from the Fatherland—as that 
country now requires the aid of all her sons. 
Tn this respect, as well as in the interest of 
Humanity generally, the war is to be particu- 
larly regretted in the United States. 
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Norticzr.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors. 








Notice. 

To ovr subscribers in Texas. Owing to the disorder- 
ed condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, we 
cannot hold ourselves responsible for money for- 
Warded us, unless sent by means of Post Office Order, 
Draft, or Express. It is unsafe to register letters. 
This notice only applies to Texas. 








THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


Tae contest in Europe, bursting on the 
world like thunder from a clear sky, involves 
80 many considerations affecting all classes of 
our population, that the excitement prevalent 
throngh the land reminds us strongly of the 
trying times when our Union was convulsed 
with its terrible struggle for national preserva- 
tion. 

The largeness of the foreign-born element, 
and its diffusion through all sections of the 
United States, are indicated by the discussions 
warmly prevalent everywhere among people of 
various nationalities concerning the causes and 
character of the conflict—on the consequences 
which these European troubles may produce 
on the different nationalities represented by 
the multitudinous immigrants among us—for 
expectation is widespread that most of the 
European powers will ultimately be drawn into 
the vortex of war. 

The Germans and the French, the parties 
immediately concerned, engage most warmly 
in discussions touching the various aspects of 
the great conflict thus suddenly thrust upon 
the world. The controversies between these 
two clacses are characterized by zeal and 
warmth that can scarcely be exceeded in Paris 
or Berlin ; and, not unnaturally, the differences 
existing on various minor points are tempora- 
rily merged in an exuberance of national feel- 
ing, which may be briefly characterized on 
both sides by the often-quoted sentiment of 
“‘our country—right or wrong.” The honor 
of the respective nations—the fame of the 
**Grand Nation” and of the ‘‘ Fatherland ”"— 
are considered as deeply involved in the un- 
happy conflict ; and, where such is the honest 
feeling, we may well measure the enthusiasm 
of the respective parties by remembering the 
sensitiveness which we ourselves have always 
manifested whenever American honor and in- 
terests were involved in controversy with other 
countries. 

The effect of these European complications 
is scarcely less remarkable among the Irish- 
American population—a large portion of which 
hope that Great Britain may be drawa into the 
conflict, and that results favorable to their na- 
tive land may flow from this Franco-Prussian 
contest for position among the European na- 
tions. 

The hardy Scandinavians, many of whom 
are emittered by recollections of recent dif- 
ficulties in the Schleswig-Holstein affair, show 
also that, though less demonstrative in their 
manifestations, they are not uninterested spec- 
tators of the warlike events. 

The great mass of our intelligent American- 
born citizens evince scarcely less interest in 
the contest—though viewing it in a broader 
sense than is done by the immigrants from 
the above-mentioned nationalities. Thoughts 
about the infltience which these European dif- 
ficulties may exert on our com-neres, finances 


and general condition, are mingled in the Ame- | 


rican mind With considerations of the effects 
that may be produced among the nations gen- 


that, however terrible the ordeal, much good 
may, ere long, result, through the destruction 
of abuses that are sometimes most effectually 
(even if not directly) shaken to pieces by 
the convulsions of war. And, superadded to 
all this, fervent thankfulness may well pervade 
the general American mind that our distinctjve 
policy of avoiding entangling alliances, as well 
as our remoteness from the theatre of warfare, 
will prevent the United States from becoming 
involved in the conflicts which are thus shak- 
ing to their foundations some of the greatest 
nationalities of the world. 

We may add, in this connection, that our 
arrangements will enable us to present to our 
readers the fullest practicable illustrations of 
the varying prominent scenes that may charac- 
terize the pending conflict—an assurance 
which, however, is hardly necessary to the 
multitude familiar with the fullness and .accu- 
racy with which the great events in the world’s 
progress are always embodied in Frank Lgs- 
ure’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








RAILROADS AND MARKET 
NOPOLIES. 


Tue progress and operation of railroads fuar- 
nish ample illustrations of the old saying, that 
good and evil, like precious and base metals, 
are so closely intezmingled, that it is difficult 
to find much of the former without an alloy of 
the latter. The benefits of railroads, vast as 
they are, are measurably counterbalanced by 
evils seriously affecting the millions for whose 
benefit they were constructed. 

The rascality connected with railway intrigue 
and management, becoming more and more 
stupendous with the expansion of the railway 
system, is not exactly what we are now point- 
ing at, however, though measurably connected 
therewith. The effect of railways on our pro- 
vision markets comes home more particularly 
to the stomachs and pockets of the people 
generally—and that is the matter to which 
attention is now invited. 

Among the early arguments adduced in 
favor of railroads, to induce the people of 
New York and other large seaboard cities to 
subscribe for stock, a prominent one was the 
allegation that the extension of railway inter- 
course with the interior would draw to those 
cities such abundant supplies from various 
sources, that the city markets would be fur- 
nished pleutifully with greater variety of fresh 
farming products, at greaily reduced prices. 
The latter results, it was said in those primi- 
tive times, would inevitably cause such compe- 
tition among producers as to destroy monopoly 
in our markets, and give the public greater 
range for choice at vastly lower rates. 

Such arguments seemed plausible enough, 
and were then conclusive in the minds of peo- 
ple generally. Housekeepers were, at the time, 
consoled with the hope that the ‘‘ completion 
of the road” would quickly result in abolish- 
ing the market monopolies, and enable con- 
sumers to revel in plenteous variety at compa- 
ratively cheap rates. 

But experience, the great touchstone of 
theories, unfortunately fails in realizing the 
predictions. The hope of cheaper marketing 
vanishes before the keen realities of ‘‘ specula- 
tion.” The monopolists quickly adapted their 
tactics to the altered state of things. Though 
“that road” and other roads have long been 
completed, and though their connections are 
extended through vast regions by combinations 
with other and newer roads, where are the 
promised anti-monopoly blessings ? — where 
the diminished price of food for the increasing 
multitudes in and around our great cities? 
The fact is, that, so far from abating monop- 
olies and lowering prices in the provision mar- 
kets, the railroads, as managed, havo proved 
and are proving the strongest auxiliaries of the 
market monopolists. Those sharp-sighted 
speculators, sustained by enterprise, experi- 
ence, audacity and wealth, quickly seized the 
advantages which railroads present for ‘‘regu- 
lating” the markets—after their own old mo- 
nopolizing fashion, Their agents buy or con- 
tract with farmers and country merchants for 
supplies of various kinds—their capital and 
organization enabling them to control pur- 
chases through regions on which the cities de- 
pend chiefly for the daily provisions. By con- 
tracts with railroad companies, the speculators 
enjoy peculiar privileges for getting their sup- 
plies to different cities just when speculation 
can turn them to greatest profit—movements in 
which they are aided too frequently by collu- 
sion with railroad employés. The telegraph, 
though not implicated in the schemes, is made 
an effective instrument in promoting them, by 
transmitting orders instantaneously to send or 
withhold supplies, so as to keep just such a 
scant stock in the cities as will enable the 
speculators to command the highest prices at 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and minor seaboard towns. 

The enormous advance which speculators 
are thus enabled to realize on their freights 
may be readily understood by people familiar 
with the range of prices realized by the farm- 
ers, contrasted with the greatly enhanced 


MO- 





erally by the present convalsion—in the *Her 


ceeded, 


The market monopolists thus form a class of 
middle-men, all-powerful in depressing prices 
among the farmers and country dealers from 
whom they buy, and in increasing them ex- 
travagantly to the grocers, the hucksters, and 


cities. 

It is needless te dwell on particulars where 
the general facts are so seriously felt by pro- 
ducers in the country as well as by the con- 
sumers in the cities. Our object is to turn 
public attention to the great and growing evils 
which the railroads are made instrumental in 
inflicting on the community in the mode above 
mentioned. With the growing tendency to 
organization for counteracting evils in our so- 


spirited citizens will emulate the example of 
Henry Bergh, and form societies that will aid 
in protecting the poor against the rapacity of 
market monopolists as efficiently as his excel- 
lent organizations are preventing cruelty to- 
ward the brute creation. 


TROUBLESOME QUESTIONS SET- 
TLED. 

Tae war in Europe naturally turns attention 
to the rights which American citizenship con- 
fers on foreigners who legally invoke protection 
from this Republic. 

The Germans are the first to feel the great 
benefit resulting from the success of American 
policy in securing proper respect for its natu- 
ralization laws. The recent treaty, by which 
Prussia recognized the shield which American 
law throws around adopted citizens, will pre- 
vent much trouble that might otherwise now 
accrue. Our German friends, who have taken 
proper measures for securing rights under our 
naturalization laws, are at last happily freed 
from the claims for military service which the 








forced or claimed against Germano-Americans 
revisiting the Fatherland. 
this, great trouble might result to any of them 
caught on their native soil in these warlike 
times. Though we may well believe that many 
thousands of Americanized Germans would 
readily volunteer to aid their Fatherland in an 
emergency like the present, it is comforting to 
realize that none of them can be compelled to 
serve among the soldiery when revisiting Ger- 
many for business or pleasure. 

Similar recent arrangements between the 
United States and Great Britain have abol- 
ished the old pretense that a British subject 
could not denationalize himself—a pretense 
that has been productive of frequent bitter 
controversy ever since the foundation of our 
nationality, the British Government claiming 
the right, though not forcibly asserting it since 
the war of 1812, to press any British-born sub- 
ject into its service, when within British power, 
during a state of warfare. 

American naturalization is thus at last 
broadly recognized by the two great coun- 
tries from which our immigrant population is 
chiefly derived. 

The fact that Great Britain particularly has 
at last squarely admitted the right of its peo- 
ple to expatriate themselves forms a pleasant 
contrast to its old doctrines, and marks an- 
other great advance of that liberal spirit which 
is happily showing its effect in various matters 
essential to the comfort of the British people, 
and to the harmony of their relations with 
‘the rest of mankind.” 

The American doctrine of naturalization be- 
ing thus triumphant in the negotiations be- 
tween the United States and the great nations 
above mentioned, it cannot be doubted that 
similar treaties will secure the recognition of 
the policy by all other governments of the civil- 
ized world. 

It may be added, in this connection, that 
the same principle is virtually recognized in 
the Burlingame treaty, by which equal rights 
are secured to the Chinese and to Americans 
in reference to residence and rights in the 
United States and in the Celestial Empire—an 
arrangement which some portion of our people 
now seek to abrogate, so as to prevent the 
Orientals from enjoying the same rights which 
all other foreigners possess in this country. 
Would it be right to violate, in the case of the 
Chinese, a great and sound principle of Ame- 
rican policy, which is now becoming an essen- 
tial feature in the law of nations? 








Tae ApvaNce ts Gotn.—For several days, 
indeed since the deci: of war made by 
France against Prussia, t entive gentle- 
men, the “bulls” of th pom,” have 
been industriously pminating, 
among their weaker b 8,” the 
most absurd canare ovements 
of the hostile colum ihe Rhine 
and the “bine Me tudes by 
them assumed to power” 
that boasts of a sc he conti- 
nent or the “is would be 
mere waste ofsep te the “rn- 
mors” the ‘ba it They suc- 
their ob- 
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monarchs of their native country formerly en- | 


the great muss of consumers in the seaboard | 


cial system, it may be hoped that some public- | 









“ fifties,” where Jay Gould, Fisk & Co. Placed 
it for an hour in September of last year, So 
far, gold could only, and that by the most reso. 
lute efforts, be made to touch 124, when it im. 
mediately receded to 1194. Speculators in Wall 
street have looked upon the pending European 
war as a godsend—one that would. enable them 
to play with the purse-strings of their nelgh- 
bors. No doubt a few of the more adroit haye 
profited by the “turn in the markets of Paris 
and London,” but the large majority have been 
over hasty, and instead of winning fortunes 

have lost what small “margins” they wen 
fortunate enough to command at their brokers, 
Thus far less than the usual amount of gold, 
for the month, has been shipped to meet Euro. 
pean demands, and there is fair probability of 
even less going out in the future. Uniteg 
States bonds now held in Europe, no doubt, 
will be returned to us to the value, perhaps, of 
a quarter billion of dollars, but grain, not gold, 
will be required for them. The harvests op 
the other side of the Atlantic are reported 
much below the average, and this fact, in con- 
nection with the withdrawal of two millions of 
men from fields of industry and accumulation to 
those of unproductiveness and waste, will open 
the food markets to our producers. The bal- 
ance of trade will be on our side, and instead 
of losing, we shall accumulate the precious 
metals, thus appreciating the value of our pa- 
per issues, With these facts in view, what sane 
man will care to gamble on impossibilities? 
For, the depreciation of our paper issues, and 
the permanent increase in the value of gold, 
are among these. The war in Europe will 
bring us nearer to a resumption of specie pay. 
ments than possibly anything external to our- 
selves could have done. ’ 








Tue FreNcH-PRUssIAN War.—Since the de. 
claration of hostilities, made on the part of 
Napoleon Bonaparte in the name of France, 


Ww it & for | no hostile meeting, although rumors have been 
ere not for | 


as the leaves In Vallambrosa, has yet been of- 
ficiaily reported on either side. It is now evi- 
dent, judging from the massing of large bodies 
of troops in the narrow territory on the Rhine, 
which may be said not to extend its area beyond 
the valley of the Moselle, that it is the purpose 
of the belligerents “to try the question of 
arms” in a vast and conclusively-fought battle, 
It is folly to speculate upon what may or may 
not be attempted or accomplished by either 
party in the struggle that is about to crimson 
once again the fair fields of Europe with human 
gore. Even those who are to di ect the move- 
ments of the massed columns can but guess at 
the result. Chance oftener decides victories 
than foresight or courage. But, of this we may 
rest assured—the war cannot continue many 
months. It is impossible, for the reason that 
Europe is now too enlightened to submit to the 
inconveniences—and not among the least ot 
these isthe want of food—war engendcrs. An- 
other reason might be offered as an argument 
for its shortness, namely, the destructiveness of 
the materiel now used, both on the sea and in 
the field. No army, however large or however 
well appointed, can withstand the losses which 
must fall, at the close of every engagement, 
equally to victor and vanquished, and nocouniry, 
however populous, particularly in Europe, can 
long serve an army, and at the same time sup- 
ply its waste in men, without absolutely destroy- 
ing itself—thus leaving it a prey to hostile 
neighbors, 








DEaTH oF WILLIAM NewMan.—The death of 
William Newman, which occurred at his house 
in Brooklyn, Tuesday morning, the 19th of 
July, after a short illness, has deprived Ame- 
rican humor of one of its most successful comic 
artists. Born in England, in 1816, he devoted 
himself, at an early age, to comic drawing, and 
for several years contributed many excelent 
sketches to Punch. About eleven years ago 
he was induced by a London publisher to em} 
grate with his family to this country, to illus 
trate a comic periodical called Momus, When 
it failed, he attached himself principally to 
Frank Leslie’s publications, and for the last ten 
years bas been one of the most prominent con- 
tributors to the great comic paper of America, 
Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. Few English- 
men more readily seized upon the salient points 
of our national politics, and it was really diff- 
cult to conceive, in contemplating his brilliant 
caricatures— 

“ That he was not to the manor born.” 


He had great taste in music, and possessed @ 
vigerous and fertile imagination. In all re- 
spects he was a most estimable man. He has 
left a wife and family to mourn his untimely 
end, He had just completed his fifiy-fourth 
year, 








Rep Ciovp.—The recent visit of this particu- 
larly savage chief of the Sioux, and hero of 
“ forty-eight fights,” to the wigwam of the 
Great Father at Washington, has not been with- 
ont its modifying influences on bis mind, Red 
Cloud is no longer for war with the pale-faces, 
and ¢o he tells his dusky followers... He has 
added that, 'f the Sioux persist in ornamenting 
their lodges with svaips torn from the sconces 
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of the children of the Great White Chief, who 
are as the blades of the grass of the prairie in 
number, he will leave them, and go across into 
the country of the fire-eating horse (the loco- 
motive), and wear store-clothes on Sundays. 
In any event, be will send his son Eastward— 
probably to Harvard or Yale—and have him 
taught the difference between Hebrew roots 
and Greek terminals. There is to be no Indian 
war this year on the Platte—a bad thing for 
whisky speculators and sensation mongers. 











Tue Pore INFALLIBLE.—The dogma of the 
infallibility of the chief bishop of the Catholic 
Church was formally proclaimed at Rome, on 
Monday, July 18, amid most imposing cere- 
monies and with great rejoicings. On that day, 
continues the dispateh, ‘The public session of 
the Ecumenical Council commenced at nine 
o'clock in the morning with the celebration of 
Mass. The Holy Father arrived at the con- 
clusion of the Mass, when prayers were offered 
invoking the aid of the Holy Spirit. The 
Fathers were then called upon for their votes 
on the entire Schema of Primacy and Infalli- 
bility, and it was adopted—538 voting Placet, 
and only two Non-Placet. In this vote all 
legitimate opposition is ended. The Pope then 
appeared and promulgated the new Article of 
Faith, and the ceremonies closed with a Te 
Deum, in which all the members of the Council 
and the spectators joined with enthusiastic de- 
yotion.” And behold the earth, without even 
a single jar, continues to spin around, from 
west to east, on its axis! 








Tue DEPARTMENT OF Dockxs.—The Legis- 
lature of New York, at its last session, among 
other creations, enacted a Department of Docks, 
with full power to repair, rebuild, or in some 
manner make seemly the miserable wrecks 
which now disgrace the shores of the city, 
which are by courtesy called “‘docks” and 
“piers.” The new department appears desir- 
ous of carrying out the wishes of the citizens, 
and as an earnest of its intention, on the 
14th inst., appointed Major-General George 
B. McClellan its engineer-in-chief. A contem- 
porary remarks: “The complete reorgan- 
ization of our dock system will come under the 
direction of the engineer-in-chief, and, in view 
of the magnitude of the Work, the position is one 
of the highest responsibility and importance.” 








THe EvROPEAN Squvapron.— The American 
squadron in European waters is to be imme- 
diately strengthened by the addition of half a 
dozen war-vessels. But why go to any un- 
necessary expenditure in this matter? There 
is no danger of any of our merchant-ves- 
sels being interrupted by the war-ships of 
France or Prussia. Both these powers have 
intimated that vessels carrying neutral cargoes 
will not be interfered with. If, however, the 
owners of merchant-vessels should attempt to 
carry goods declared “contraband of war,” 
and be caught, we imagine our squadron, if 
strengthened twenty times over, would not 
dare or care to interfere in the matter. 








DEATHS IN DipLomatic CrrcLes.—We are 
called on, this week, to record the deaths of 
M. Prévost-Paradol (whose portrait is printed 
on another page), the recently appointed Min- 
ister from France to the United States, and also 
Chevalier Charles F. de Loosey, for many years 
Austrian Consul at this port. M. de Loosey, 
on the afternoon of Thursday, the 21st of July, 
while returning to the New York Hotel through 
West Thirteenth street, suddenly sank down on 
the walk, and died in a few minutes. 








DINING—NOT EATING DINNER. 
BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


Dinyer is the name usually given to the 
second meal of the day. which is eaten at any 
time after noon. It consists of a quantity of 
food necessary for the support of life, and 
swallowed, with little regard to its quality, in a 
more or less rapid manner. But “to dine” 
implies an esthetic element of a far different 
nature. One eats to assuage the pangs of 
hunger, and as a necessity for the continuance 
of existence. One dines without appetite, per- 
haps, although all the better for its presence ; 
but the aim is not the vulgarity of sustaining a 
poor, feeble nature, but simply gustatory de- 
lectation. : 

When one simply eats, a cracked tintinnabu- 
lum suffices to call one away from any occupa- 
tion: the poet from his Helicon spring, the 
cobbler from his last ; and so be it the quantity 
is adequate, this necessity of life is quickly 
gone through with. 

But to dine! the voice of the white-gloved 
flunky must softly whisper to the hostess that 
“the soup is served.” We have seen the auto- 
graph leter of that renowned man and exquisite 
courtier, Benjamin Franklin, where he says to 
@ titled lady of the French Court that “he 
should not fail to come to dinner, for if sum- 


-moned by the Angel Gabriel to the bliss of 


heaven, he would say. ‘I must first pay my 
respects to the Countess X.’” When one dines, 
hte appetite does not bar out etiqueue and 
politeness, 


With unhurried grace we offer an arm to the 
fair lady ordained for us, and join the proces- 
sion which with winding march eventuates in 
finding our feet safely placed under the ma- 
hogany. We may imagine ourself already there. 
We have not stepped upon any lady’s prolonged 
garments in the devious way, nor leit undone 
anything we ought to have done. 

The soup, in sparse profusion, is first allowed 
to trickle gently over the palate like the wind 
of the sweet South o’er a bank of violets. The 
gastronomic dilettanti would by no means omit 
this incipient inspiration, which, however, is 
not intended as any portion of the meal, but 
simply as a stomachic eye-opener—a stimulant 
that, by its spicy aromas, shall spur up the 
laggard appetite, and awaken the slumbering 
sense unto the coming bliss, A further fillip to 
the sleeping tiger may be appropriately added 
in a single glass of dry Amontillado. 

Between the first and second acts in this 
drama of life, a space of ten minutes is sup- 
posed to elapse ( Vide Wallack’s playbills). 

This lapse of time is not intended to ease the 
weak-kneed waiters, but to allow the stomach 
to become aroused from the lethargy into which 
it was temporarily thrown two hours before by 
@ half-dozen on the half-shell, so that, having 
absorbed the tea-cup of consomme, and shaking 
itself in its wrath, like little Oliver, it may “ ask 
for more.” 

The caterer for a dinner “tas is” will not 
murder your appetite by any heavy turtle-soup 
or rich parées. These are a meal in them- 
seives, and serve as a down-town lunch—a 
“beginning, middle and end”—but not as a 
prelude to a concerted repast. 

Now, my good host, “an’ if you love me,” a 
bit of the salmon. (Seward is a man of taste, 
and, think you, nine million dollars was too 
much for a region like Alaska, that produces 
the best salmon in the world?) Just a trifle, if 
you please, where the solid yellow-red, near the 
side fins, melts into the rich gelatinous fat that 
coats the belly. Hide it all from view by a cov- 
ering of spicy sauce —which, disguise it as you 
will by any French name of @ la Imperatrice, 
or @ la Julienne, is, in downright English, but 
incipient lobster spawn—and royalty, even with 
the assistance of American dentists, never had 
a more toothsome dish. 

And now, garcon, wine. 

Pericles, when he dined with Aspasia, called 
for Chian wines. Lucullus’s favorite was Fa- 
lernian. We must excuse these barbarians, 
for they did not know any better. Garcon, 
Sauterne—not too heavy, but whose quaint 
flavor mingles with the lobsterian salmon as— 
as the sheen of the dolphin mingles with the 
effulgence of the dying day. The simile would, 
perhaps, be improved, if the bottle had been 
more nearly emptied. 

There are imprudent people who, at this 
stage of the proceedings—say the close of the 
second act—would fearlessly attack the biggest 
dandon rote, fillet de boeuf au naturel, or even 
a “biled leg of mutton, with garden sarse.” 
How true it is that *‘ fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread.” For me, avidior deliciarum, 
I renounce the friends of my youth. (“P.8. 
Pities his ignorance and despises him. Yours, 
Polly Squeers.”) I refuse to look at the hog 
and hominy of home joys. I go in for all the 
entrées, with aua’s to’em, such as aux cham- 
pignons and auz truffles. These auz’s are—oh, 
gracious !—so calculated to send delicious rip- 
ples over the smooth and flat surface of the 
ordinary stream of life, that one—don’t care 
much what he owes. 

Waiter, bring us another bottle — Rude- 
sheimer or Liebe-frau-milch. To tell you the 
truth, dear friend, I think it useless, in drink- 
ing German wines, especially at about this 
course, to be very particular regarding the 
names, or, What is about the same thing, the 
brands. But I have usually found it quite safe 
to take the longest of these “‘sheimer” names, 
and with the biggest figures affixed to them. 

And what is a dinner without des epinards, 
maccaroni aux fromage, petits pois, haricots 
verts ? But these are too much for America. 
A souvenir only can you find even at Delmoni- 
co’s. And they are worth a voyage across 
the ocean to get. At the Café de Trois Fréres 
they are simply incroyables, 

Game in its season—reedbirds, little mouth- 
fuls of pure delight ; snipe, born to be, in life 
and death, something between heaven and 
earth ; woodcock, the only bill that cannot be 
too often presented, and this may be done too 
much. 

Garcon, du vin! 

“ Champagne ! champagne ! 
How gloriously it spatkles, blushes, 
As from its prison house it gushes, 
Flashing am«in. 
Gods ! how the careworn visage flushes, 
As from the heart the hot blood rushes, 
Maddening the brain !” 


Three cheers for the Widow Cliquot! She 
turns the head, she warms the heart. 

Come, fillagain! Nunc est bibendum, What 
glorious verse poor Horace would have written 
with the Widow Cliquot at the crook of his 
elbow! Think what he did on his feeble Cyp- 
rian and more potent Falernian! But, from 
the days of Uncle Toby and the Widow Wad- 
man to those of Mr. Pickwick and the Widow 
Bardles, inspir has come from widows. 

Ices, fruitsyud , and puddings. 











Waiter, getting somewhat mixed. 
Give us af we café fort conme tous les 
diables. : J 

Ladies Semen, at this late hour you 





will scare 


i » to make any extended 
remarkg, 


Dwill cordially invite you 

















to taker “Plass of Maraschino—those 
who p , ler gbomination can take 
Kuemmé eeedingly obliged to you for 
your pres S@inner, and for your 
kind attent or ov: Cliquot. If you} 
will further am Mpaying the bill, 
you will fe Mr. Delwouico. 
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PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Surprising a Gambling House. 


For some months past the police of Paris have been 
actwely engaged in ferreting out and suppressing 
unlicensed gambling-houses, into which inexperi- 
enced youth were inveigied and then swindled, by the 
“chances of the game,” out of their money. On the 
2ist of June, a squad of tne police, dressed in the 
hailiments usually worn by masons, carrying ladders, 
suddenly advanced upon the house 41, in the street of 
St. Andrew of the Arts, and, finding its lower story 
barricaded, quickly ascended to the saloon floor, 
where, forcing the windows, they sprang into the 
“hell” and arrested the company in the midst of the 
game. So great was the excitement, that it is said 
several of the “ guests” fainted, while the “ Greeks,” 
or professed blacklegs, attempied to secure the stakes. 
The implements of gaming, etc., were seized, and the 
proprietors arrested, imprisoned, and subsequently 
condemned. It is just now not considered safe in 
Paris, 80 active are the police, to conduct a “hell” 
unless licensed by the Government. 


The Queen’s Party at Windsor. 


On Friday, June 24th, the Queen of Great Britain, 
departing from her usual custom, gave a large break- 
fast party, receiving her guests, without formality, on 
the lawn in front of Windsor Castle. The ladies, of 
course, appeared in grand toilet, and the gentlemen, 
for the most part, were attired in morning costume— 
a few appeared in military dress. The company be- 
gan to arrive soon after four o'clock, and were re- 
ceived by the ladies and gentlemen in wailing, and 
conducted to the White Dining Room. When the rain 
—which fell between five and six o’clock—had abated, 
the guests were invited to pass out upon the lawn, 
where the Queen, surrounded by the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, and others of her family, received them 
in @ large tent, placed near the wall of the East Ter- 
race. The promenade on the lawn was enlivened by 
the performances of the Queen’s private band and 
the bands of two regiments stationedin London. The 
engraving of the reception, which occupies a large 
space in our “‘ Pictorial Spirit **—taken from the JUus- 
trated London News—represents the guests on the 
sward, the Queen quietly moving among and convers- 
ing with such of them as were introduced to her. 


Prince of Wales at a Telegraphic Soiree. 


A novel and, it may be added, scientific entertain- 
ment was given, on the evening of Thursday, June 
23, at the residence of Mr. Fender, Chairman of the 
British Submarine Telegraph Company. Tothis even- 
ing party—held in honor of the completion of the last 
division of the great telegraph line by which immedi- 
ate communication can be had at London with the 
city of Bombay, East Indies, etc.—were invited the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, Prince Teck, 
M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, the great enginecr, Sirs 
William Cook and James Anderson, and many others 
distinguishee in the flelds of science, art and litera- 
ture. The proceedings were unique, Sir James An- 
derson presided at the telegraphic instruments, and 
messages were sent to and answers received from 
great personages residing thousands of miles apart. 
Thus, the Viceroy of India spoke to the President of 
the United States, the distance between the places at 
which the sender and receiver of the telegram were be- 
ing 8,443 miles. Messages were dispatched by the 
Prince of Wales to the Khedive of Egypt, at Alexan- 
dria, to the King of Portugal, and to the President of 
the United States. Among the interesting telegraphic 
feats of the night was the dispatching, by Lady Mayo 
to her husband, Lord Mayo, Governor-General of In- 
dia, an affectionate greeting. The message was re- 
ceived by Lord Mayo in nine minutes from the time 
it was sent to Simla, in the Himalayas. To this a tele- 
gram, dated 5 a.M., was received in London, in which 
the Governor-General said: “Thankful for your mes- 
sage. I send you affectionate greetings from your two 
boys and all here.” During the evening messages 
were also forwarded to many distinguished person- 
ages in countries far apart, and the reception of an- 
swers, at all hours of the night and day, greatly 
pleased the guests. Thus, many of those addressed 
were aroused from their slumbers to reply to the tele- 
grams sent, while others received theirs while par- 
taking of the morning or midday meal, as their geo- 
graphical positions placed them “on this great round 
globe.” 


Kreble College, Oxford, England. 


This college, just added to those composing the Uni- 
versity of Uxford, was formally opened in the last 
week in June, by the election of the proper directing 
officers and the appointment of a faculty. Kreble 
College derives its importance more from what it au- 
gurs than from what itis. As an institution of learn- 
ing, it will be strictly denominational, which the 
Graphic declares will, in time, whether for good or 
for evil, be the character of all the colleges at Oxford. 
The building itself is a spacious and elegant structure. 
Its class-rooms are large and well-ventilated ; and 
already ils rolls bear the names of the scions of many 
of the jeading families of Great Britain. 


The Abdication of Queen Isabella. 


As our readers are aware, the formal abdication of 
Isabella, while in exile, of the throne of Spain, in 
favor of her son, Von Alfonso, Prince of Asturias, has 
become a part of the history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The ceremony was conducted in the most 
agreeable manner possitie. The ex-monarch entered 
whet her followers were pleased to call “ the throne- 
room,” at her residence in Paris, “dressed in rose- 
colored silk, profusely covered with white lace, wear- 
ing a splendid parure of pearls and a diamond girdle.” 
Her countenance was demure, but her eyes had in 
them a roguish look, and they seemed to say, as she 
glanced merrily at her distinguished followers, ‘‘What 
a capital farce this is, to be sure.”” When the mem- 
bers of the company had taken the places assigned 
them by the “‘ master of ceremonies,’ the Queen “‘ out 
of business ” rose from her “‘ throne,” and in a short 
harangue announced that she had irrevocably resolved 
to abdicate in favor of her eldest son, Don Alfonso. 
She then read a manifesto to the Spanish people, in 
which she traced the history of her reign. She had 
been called upon to reign, she said, when in her 
cradle, and had grown up amidst the turmoil of civil 
discord. Whether as a child, a girl, or a woman, she 


political rights, reserving only the civil rights of a 
mother and a guardian.” Ali the personages present 
Signed their names as witnesses to the document. 
Then the company, with Dowager Queen Christiana 
at the head, kissed the Prince of Asturias’ hand by 
way of doing homage and acknowledging his 
sovereignty. When the ceremony was over, the 
youthful King of Spain in partibus, who had doubt- 
less been considerably bored by the solemn mummery, 
ran up to the Duke de Sesto, and said, “ You haven’t 
seen my new velocipede ; come into the garden and 
look at it.” 

The Great Fire at Const Pp 
In preceding issues, illustrations have been given 
of the great fire which broke out in the Pera quarter 
of Constantinople on the night of June 6, and which 
was not fally checke@ until property to the value of 
forty millions of dollars was destroyed, and the lives 
of many hundreds of men, women and children lost. 
This week we present a view of the ruins left by the 
overwhelming conflagration. It is taken from a point 
near where stood the once stately residence of the 
British Ambassador. It shows the citizens removing 
the bodies of the wounded and the dead from the 
debris, while the firemen and soldiers are yet reso 
lutely engaged fighting the flames, 


étinant 











MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


Mr. 'T. W. Ronerrson is at present recruit- 
ing his health in the Isle of Wight. 


OrrENBACH’s next ope, now. on hand, is to 
be called “‘ The Divorce of Figaro.” 


Mr. H. J. Byron will shortly visit America 
and appear in some of his new pieces. 


Kate Reynontps has been at Portland, in 
** Frou-Frou,” “ Fernande,” and “ Lost at Sea.” 


A new tenor, Signor Vizziani, has appeared 
at Covent Garden Theatre, London, in “ Trovatore.’’ 


Miss Ketzoae is said to contemplate relax- 
ing her standing parts in Italian, and taking afew 
roles ip English opera. 


Mr. Wikre Coiiiys is not in good health, 
and was unable to complete the last revises of his new 
novel, “Man and Wife.” 


Muzio has just signed an engagement ax 
Musical Director at the Italian Opera, Paris, and is 
now in Italy engaging artists. 


Tue King of Bavaria was not present at the 
first representation of Wagner’s new opera which has 
just been produced at Munich. 


“Tue Rosust lyvauip” is the title of an 
adaptation of Moliere’s “‘La Malade Imaginaire,” pro- 
duced at the London Adelphi. 


“Tur Bronze Horse” has been produced in 
Omaha, with Edith Bland, Mrs. De Bar aud May 
Preston in the principal characters. 


OrrenBacH is becoming more and more 
popular in Paris. A song of his has been just intro- 
duced at a Vaidcville at the Palais Royal. 


M. Voor, the celebrated French hautboist, 
has just died, aged ninety years. He was a Conserva- 
toire student in the year six of the republic. 


Mr. Mowrcomery, of Australia, has been 
acting Charles Kean’s great part of Louis XL, in San 
Francisco, to the applause of large audiences. 


M. Capon, the author of the “ Inutiles.” has 
written for the Theatre de Cluny a new comedy, in 
which Laferriere will support the principal part. 


Tue preparation of Mons. Flotow’s onera, 
“L’Ombre,” is being carried forward as speedily as 
possible, The first representation is promised shortly. 


Mute. Zoe has closed a traveling season of 
ten months, and will ruralize at her country-seat at 
crane, L. I. She will resume management in the 
all. 


Herr Jean Graan, whose performances 
have created s0 much sensation at the London 
— Union, bas left London for Paris and the 
thine. 


Victorren Sarpovu’s most recent success, 

“ Fernande,” has been adapted for the English stage, 

-— will be played in Londvun by the Vlessy Mordaunt 
oupe. 


A Spanisu vocalist, Madame Ramirez <e la 
Rosa, who is declared by the journalists in the Penin- 
bay ha the best of their native singers, has arrived 

aris. 


Art a J isbon theatre, where they are playing 
a drama descriptive of California life, a party of min- 
ers are represented in red and blue silk panialoons 
and patent leather boots, 


Miss Fiorence Rice is said to be one of 
the finest oratorio singers ever heard in Paris, She 
comes from Brooklyn, and has been studying in 
Europe for two years under the best masters. 


Mr. Henry Smarrr has just completed a 
cantata for female voices, entitled “King Rene’s 
Daughier.”’ The libretto, the story of which is taken 
from Henrich Hertz’s drama, is by Mr. Frederick 
Enoch. 

Tus arrangements for the next season of 
Italian Opera at Cairo are progressing favorably, and 
ihe }engagements incluave Mmes. Gaiictti; Vitali, and 
Grossi, and : ignors Naudin and Medini, The baton 
will be in the hands of Sigaor de Giosa, a pupil of 
Mercadanie, 


OrrenBacn, who has been staying at Ems. 
has much benefited by his visit there. ‘The presence 
there of two of the most august sovereigns of the 
North has given much éclat to the season, and the 
comic and vocal troupe engaged met with all the de- 
sired success. 


Tue floral concerts which took place at the 
Opera House, Newark, N, J., July 15th and 16th, were 
| highly successful. Miss Agnes O'Neill had labored 
| hard for two months, instructing the children of the 
| public schools, and was amply rewarded by the gener- 
| ous support of the citizens. 


Mr. James Vininc, the English actor, 
died a short time ago, aged seventy-five years. He 
| made his first appearance on the London stage at 
Covent Garden, October 3d, 1828, as Tybalt in “ Romeo 
and Juliet.” When Madame Testris, in 1831, took the 
Olympic, he was @ prominent member of the com- 
pany. 

A BURLESQUE epidemic is imminent in Sep- 
tember, 2s no less than twenty distinct parties antici- 
pate @ raid on the country. The Thompson troupe, 





had always had to contend with political parties and 
power for themselves she attributed her failure to do 


wished, however, to avoid al! recrimination, she par- 
doned all her enemies, and confided her son to the 
noble character of the Spanish people. The reading 
of the act of abdication followed, in mearly) these 
terms: “I, Isabella II., etc., declare thal, of my own 





free wil and mere. motion, and without apy foreign 


pr ui ede and assign to my sen Alfonso all my 


factions, and to their incessant attempts to obtain | 


all the good which she could have wished. She | 


the Becket troupe, the Rand troupe, the Muwin troupe, 
and the Weber troupe will likely constitute the first 
division of the blonde brigade, who will altack the 
} the larger cities. 

Buck Ley’s SERENADERSCOMmenced a summer 
season at San Francisco Hall, July 11th, the scene o 


their former triumphs ip years gone by. Mr. G. 
Swaine Buckley, wlio will be remembered by New 


| Yorkers a8 one of the best artists in his line, and the 
| only remaining member of the original troupe, has 


|} gathered around him several good artisis who give an 
excellent periurmance, and, in consequence, they 
i good houses during Wwe week. 
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RNGLAND.—THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THE TELEGRAPHIC SOIREE, GIVEN IN ARLINGTON FRANCE.—EX-QUEEN ISABELLA OF SPAIN READING THE ACT OF ABDICATION IN THE PRESENCE OF 
STREET, LONDON. HER COURT, AT HER RESIDENCE IN PARIS. 
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NEW YORK STATE.—INTERIOR VIEW OF THE TOMB, IN BROOKLYN, L. L, WHERE WERE DEPOSITED THE REMAINS OF THOSE MARTYRS OF THE REVOLUTION WHO DIED IN BRITISH PRISON SHIPS. 


MARTYRS’ TOMB 
LYN, N. Y. 


Ox Hudson avenuc, opposite Front street, 
and close by the Navy Yard wall, Brooklyn, in 
condition of shameful neglect, stands the 
old Revolutionary vault or tomb in which were 
carefully deposited the remains of many thou- 
sand patriots of the war of Independence. For 
years the tomb has been a lurking-place for 
thieves, drunkards, and vagabonds. The doors 


THE BROOK- 


| the avenue, with the high brick Navy Yard wall 
jin the rear. In the middle of this nasty plot is 
a wooden structure, black, dingy, rickety, and 
rotten with age. It isthe cover of the tomb, 
and is eight feet high and six wide. It bears 
a faied inscription, in which the Governors and 
Legislatures of the old Thirteen States are in- 
vited to send busts or “‘ other portrait insignia” 
of the most distinguished military men and 
| civilians of the Revolution to the Sachem of 
| the Tammany Society, to be placed in the vault. 
Entering the ante-chamber, a descent of six 


have been broker in, many cofins despoiled of | 8tone steps takes the visitor to the door of the 


their silver nails, handles, and plates, and a 
mass of old boots, whisky-bottles, kettles, boxes, 
rags, bones, and all manner of rubbish scattered 
over the floor. 

When it is the highest boast of an American 
that his grand or great- 
grandfather fought! 
bravely in the great 
struggle for national 
life, the gross negli- 
gence manifested in the 
extremely dilapidated 
condition of the ‘' Mar 
tyre’ Tomb ” stands out 
48 & crucl reflection on 
the honor and bravery 
of those whose re- 
Mains were there 
go 

here is a perpen- 
dicular elevation front. 

on Tudson avenue, 
and the base jis built 
up of rough, irregular 
bluestone, and = this 
foundation is surmount- 
ed by w.rough fence. 
To the westward is an 
M4 house, now being 
raised on jackscrews, 
While in front is a 
liquor store, and the 
m™ Whole neighborhood is 
Wretched, impure and 
foul, both in atmo. 
sphere and the sur- 
rounding scenes. Tene- 
Ments and all manner 
of evidence of the 
lower strata of society 
encircle the spot that 
should be sacred, and 
In the night-time there 
“re loud noises and 
curses, 

By a physical effort 

surface of the in- 
closure jg reached, as 
% is about ten feet 
from the pavement. 
Once above, the ex- 
terior view is p esent. 

The ground Is tri- 
®ngular-shaped. with a 
frontage of Atty foot on 


sacred tomb. 
The vault is twenty-five feet long, ten feet 
| wide, eight feet high, with an arched brick 
ceiling, the whole being sixteen feet below the 
surface. 
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On both sides are immense coffins, contain- 
ing the bones of the martyrs of the original 
States, six coffins being on one side, and five 
on the other, all standing on end. Each coffin 
is lettered in large, distinct letters, painted in 
white, as follows : 


On the northern side. 


MARYLAND. 
VIRGINIA. 

NORTH © .ROLINA. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
GEORGIA. 


On the southern side. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
CONNECTICUT. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW JERSEY. 


In addition to these coffins there are several 
boxes containing remains, placed at the rear of 
the vault. 


Upon each coffin is an inscription ag foi 
lowing, engraved on tin, and all remarkably 
preserved, differing only for each State : 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
OF OUR SAILORS, SOLDIERS AND CITIZENS 
Who Suffered and Died on Board 
BRITISH PRISOD SHIPS, 
In the Wallabout, During 
The American Revolution. 


At the last session of the Legislature, an act 
was passed appropriating $7,500 to bulld a tomb 
at Fort Green, and then remove the remains to 
that place, but the money is not yet available. 
The Brooklyn Park Commissioners asked for 
$25,000 originally, but the Legislature refused. 
This disgraceful apathy on their part, though it 
has the technicalities of the law for an excuse, 

will be condemned by 
every citizen who cares 
for the nation’s honor. 


MLLE. CHRISTINE 
NILSSON. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
the Swedish songstress, 
who is expected to ar- 
rive at New York about 
the lst of September, 
and who is allowed on 
all hands to be not only 
the rival but the equal 
of Jenny Lind in her 
best days, was» born 
August 3, 18g te a 
hamlet of uthern 
Sweden. She wastaught 
the gamut by her fa- 
ther, who was the lead- 
ing singer in the vil- 
lage church, and while 
she was still very young 
she often accompanied 
her brother Carl, the 
village fiddler, to fairs 
and weddings, where 
his services were need- 
ed, and assisted him 
in his “concerts.” In 
this way she attracted 
the attention of a ma- 
gistrate, named Thorn- 
erhjelm, who offered 
to provide for her edu- 
eation. The father of 
Christine consented to 
this, and she went to 
live at Thornerhjelm 
Castle. Here she at- 
tracted the attention of 
Mme. Valenus, after- 
ward the Baroness de 
Lenhasen, who - also 
aided in her culture. 
She was sepi’ to a 
sehool at Gottcnberg, 
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and efterward to Stockholm, where she was 
instructed by an accomplished professor and 


composer, Trenz Berwald. Afler showing 
ucusnal executive talent as a pianist, and 
acquiring an intimate knowledge of German 


music, ste was taken to Paris by a sister of 


Mme. Valenus, where ske pursued her studies 
under Professor Wuirtel. One evening Chris- 
tine was at a performance at the Theatre 
Lyrique, where Mme. Mioiau-Carvalho gained 
one of her grand triumphs in “La Reine 
Topaze.” Previous to this time her career had 
not been determined upon. But that night a 
desire of emulating the successes of Carvalho 
took possession of her, and an engagement 
was secured for her at the Theaire Lyrique. 

Christine Nijsson made her first appearance 
October 27, 1864, in “La Traviata.” Before 
the close of the winter she had won a place on 
the French stage such as few had ever won 
before. Her great success was achieved as the 
queen of night in Mozart’s “Tl Flauto Magico.” 
In 1866 and 1867 she sung, besides, in three 
other ope “Don Juan,” “ Sardanapalus,” 
and “Les ests.” But greater triumphs 
awaited her as Ophelia, in M. Ambroise Tho- 
mas’s opera of “Hamlet,” and as Marguerite, 
in Gounod’s “ Faust.” 

The fame of Mile. Nilsson soon crossed the 
channel, and before the close of the year 1867, 
she had an engagement at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, London. Her first appearance in 
London, as In Paris, was made in “La Tra- 
viata,” and she afterward sung during the same 
engagement in * Martha,” in “ Don Giovanni,” 
in “Tl Fiauto Megico,” and in “ Faust.” In 
that and the following year she sang in many 
parts with the greatest success, and achieved a 
very great triumph at the Handel Triennial 
Festival, held in London Crystal l’alace, by her 
singing in the oratorio of “ Judas Maccabeus.” 

Our engraving represents the favorite song- 
stress in her character of Mignon, in Ambroise 
Thomas’ opera of that name, which has been so 
enthusiastically received in Paris. 








TWILIGHT’ SONG. 


Come hither to me, my darling, 
While the day goes sl wly out 
O’er the rosy hills of sunset, 
Like a queen that is put to rout ; 
Do you see how the shadows gather 
To banish her far away? 
Ob, my heart grows full of pity 
For the sweet and vanishing day. 


The gold of her sunny tresses, 
At the noon, was fair to see; 

She flung them all to the breezes, 
And laughed right merrily ; 

We heard her laugh in the streamlet, 
And felt her tender smile— 

Ah, me! but her reign of pleasure 
Was but for a little while. 


She thought not then of the evening, 
That drew so surely on; 

She only thought of the present, 
That comes, and as soon is gone, 

Now, shrouded in gloom and darkness, 
Sie flies o’er the western bills, 

And her brief, sweet reign is ended 
In the tears that the night distills. 








A BROKEN BUBBLE. 


By Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPoFFORD. 


THERE was no grander commercial company 
in all the grand commercial metropolis than 
the Universal Naphtbaline. It had an antiquity 
of nearly half a century, in all that time had 
never been disturbed so much as a ripple by 
any of the mercantile panics and financial flur- 
ries. It was founded upon the discovery of a 
great chemical secret, which still remained a 
secret, known only.to the members of the com- 
pany and their chemist, and with which they 
were pot likely to part so long as it continued 
to yield them, as it did at prescnt, a clear profit 
of almost four hundred per cent. on their orig- 
inal investment. 

The company comprised about a dozen gen- 
tlemen, with tue chemist who had come to them 
in the first place with his secret, imploring their 
assistance. Their office was in a suit oi pala- 
tial apartments iurnished in almost Pompeiian 
luxury, and their dozen of silent clerks 
scratched their gold pens over their gilt- 
edged paper, or moved about in their velvet 
slippers over the velvet-covered floors, after 
the most-appreved and aristocratic bearing. 
Their works were at a good distance from the 
city, where the laborers and the superintend- 
ents clusterea in a little village among them- 
selves, in which the company had built a emall 
church and hired a clergyman for it, a school- 
house and hired a teaciver, and had opened and 
kept supplied a sufficient number of such shops 
as were necessary to the wants of the village ; 
the company, meanwhile, owning the whole 
township and every house in it, so that 
strangers were quite eflectually excluded from 
the place, and few people outside of it knew 
of its existence ; and the immense —_ with 
their miles of brick, their tanks anc vats, rival- 
ing the Dead Sea, their huge tuns and timber- 
piles and stills were in no danger of attracting 
too much observation, of being very Widely 
talked about, or of spurring other chemists into 
emulatory Inquest into the secret which yielded 
such wealth and power to iis holders—and all 
the more as a sbrouding cloud of cimmerian 
blackness hung heavily by night and day over 
the place, as if only upheld, by the lofty chim- 
neys from falling and wrapping everything be- 
low with its pitchy suffocation. 

Always, until within the last few years, 
the company, quite content with their profits, 
and not desiring to make any display of the 
matter, had occupied quiet back-rooms and 
basements up an alleyway, and it was not till 
moved by the representations of their new 











to teke up their abode in the splendid offices to 
which reference has aircady been made, Bui the 
arguments which Mr. Van Rufen used io effect 
his purpose were powerful enough to alter the 
long habit of the directors, who, perhaps, were 
ready for a little change, and may possibly 
themselves have canght that fatal spirit of dis- 
play, which is the dry-rot to-day of all the social 
fruit. Besides, they were getting along in life 
now—they bad, in fact, money enough—ihey 
might as well enjoy what they had ; and since 
a rival company had lately opened a career, 
pretending to have, and possibly having, the 
secret on which they had built up all their 
wealth, it was perhaps as well, as Mr. Van 
Rufen said, to startle them, to awe them, to 
prevent loss of old customers and to secure 
new ones, to crush out the opposition, and to 
show all the world what the Universal Naphtha- 
line could do and think nothing of, while this 
mushroom of a Special and Particular Naphtha- 
line, for all its huge gold sign, had to content 
itself with a single chamber, a pine desk, and a 
bare floor. The sign of the Universal Naphtha- 
line was nothing but a carved black walnut 
door-plate. 

The company soon found, however, that they 
had no cause to regret baving followed Mr. 
Van Rufen’s advice, their receipts being in- 
creased, during the first year of bis administra- 
tion, to an almost fabulous extent, and 80 
greatly were they pleased with his abilities, 
and so sure of his integrity, that he soon had 
an almest unlimited control of the whole busi- 
ness, which gradually they left entirely in his 
hands, while in their gratitude and admiration 
they even went so far as to present him witha 
small portion of the original stock, which had 
not before changed hands siace their first in- 
corporation ; and making his salary equal to that 
of one of our foreign ambassadors, they now felt 
that not only could no other company ever 
seduce his talents away by superior offers, but 
that it was for his interest, as one of themselves, 
to serve the Universal Naphthaline to the whole 
extent of his powers. 

Mr. Van Rufen, previous to being secured by 
the Universal Naphthaline, had been a lawyer 
of small practice—smali, perhaps, owing to his 
preponderating predilection for trade, and his 
dabbling in speculations—of no great amount, 
indeed, but which never allowed him to attend 
to his clients as they deserved. He saw an op- 
portunity of improving his fortunes by obtain- 
ing the presidency of a short line of insolvent 
railroad, opening a branch from it into one or 
two prosperous towns, and actually persuading 
wealthy men to establish a series of small man- 
ufactures at some unimproved water-powers, 
where the brooks came dashing down along iis 
track, until presently he thronged the road 


carried its stock up to five shillings above ; and 
thus, at the death of their old cashier and gen- 
eral manager, Mr. Van Rufen attracted the at- 
tention of the directors of the Universai Naph- 
thaline. 

His presidency of the railroad, though, had 
never yielded Mr. Van Rufen more than enough 
for the support of his family during his occu- 
pancy of the situation, and he had not obtained 
from it sufficient to let him do anything what- 
ever for his little share of the Guinea Gold 
Ledge, near neighbor of the famous Yellow 
Jacket, and promising, at the time of his in- 
vestment in it, a swift and splendid fortune. 
He hailed with great satisfaction his selection 
for his new honors, as the exceedingly hand- 
some salary would very shortly enable him to 
send out an engineer and a stamp-mill, and 
thus give him all that heart could desire, For 
Mr. Van Rufen shared the great American long- 
ing to be rich, that impatience at the old slow 
| treadmill way of making money, that meeting 
| and mingling of the dreams of Occident and 
Orient, when both together can image no 
greater joy than waking up, like Aladdin with 
bis palace, whose windows are of jewels, built 
for him over-night. 

Yet it was not for himself that Mr. Van Rufen 
desired wealth—not so much for himself, that 
is, as for others. He had indeed received many 
a personal slight and go-by from purse-proud 
men, which it would be a satisfaction for him to 
repay in kind, or, if not to repay—for there 
was a tinge of nobility in Mr. Van Rufen’s 
mental constitution which would render that 
nearly impossible—at least to acknowledge in 
his own way. How many a morning had the 
rich Mr. Burleigh, with his prancing team of 
Morgans, driven past him trudging to the 
station through the slush and mud, tossing him 
a nod as one would throw a bone to a dog, and 
never thinking of inviting him to one of the 
two spare seats that gaped vacantly through all 
their wolf and leopard-skins for a guest. It 
would give Mr. Van Rufen the heartiest pleas- 
ure if, when he had his own team, he could 
ever catch the old Cravens on foot, some day 
when- his horses had fallen lame, to give him 
}@ lift of a mile or so on his way, and show 
| him the duty of a gentlemanto a less fortunate 
| neighbor. How many atime had the haughty 
| bank-officers held his fate in their supercilious 
| hands while considering whether they would 
| accept his note, and then refused, even with 
| the offered security of his house and land? 

They might possibly have some favor to ask of 
; the cashier and manager of the great Universal 
j Naphthaline now—assuredly it would be granted 
| on the spot. These and kindred things afforded 
al] the purely personal pleasure which Mr. Van 
Rufen expected to take out of bis new position ; 
and, so far as his own private wishes might be 
concerned, without regard to others, it was to 
gratify such little whims that he desired weaith. 
But those, after all, were a mere froth and 
scum on the surface of his wishes, for,* in 
reality, it was by no means without regard to 
others he desired wealth. It was for 
othere altogether that he desired it, that 
he schemed and planned and gave himself no 
rest—for his family, his wife and son and 
daughter, bis little orphan niece, the two way- 











farers in the kitchen, that he once took in out 
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household, the three maiden cousins to whom, 
every other Christmas, he liked to senda five 
hundred dollar note; the whole tribe of de- 
pendents, in fact, for whom, even when he was 
at his poorest, his charity had never failed, and 
for whom he denied himese!f a thousand luxuries 
in which other men indulge, without a second 
thought. For Mr. Van Rufen was essentially 
an unselfish man, or rather one of those whore 
selfishness is so sublimated that they find their 
own happiness best in best securing the happi- 
ness of others. 7 

And Mr. Van Rufen had, moreover, good 
excuse for his unselfishness in relation to his 
family, for they were just as warmly devoted to 
him as he tothem. His wife was not only his 
other self, but his very self indeed, without a 
wish apart from his ; his children cared for no 
pleasures in which their father did not take 
part—cared for no one’s approbation till they 
had first had his, and fully believed that so 
noble and good a man had not lived since the 
Crusaders. When he went without the stimulus 
of his cigars for a month, suffering wretched 
spells of depression and indigestion and vari- 
ous other horrors, for the want of that little 
stimulus, in order that he might save enough 
to buy Margie a pair of white kid boo's for the 
dancing-school ball, he having come to such a 
pass at that time that they could not otherwise 
be had, Margie, suddenly enlightened as to why 
he had been so depriving himself of a pleasure, 
choked back her tears, tried to reccive them 
with a sparkle and a blush in an assumed 
ecstasy of pleasure, and made as great a sacri- 
fice in wearing them as her father had made in 
procuring them. But it was not very long 
after that, that on coming home one night he 
was laid hold of by Tom and Margie, in a sort 
of pugilistic encounter, and stretched upon the 
lounge, and bound down to it, like Gulliver in 
Lilliput, by yards of cords and pins and tape- 
measures, and was, a few weeks thereafter, 
surprised by a set of shirts made by Margie’s 
own needle, and for the expense of which Tom 
had actually picked the berries in the neighbor- 
ing fields and sent them into market by the 
expressman: they sat on him like so many 
wiiches, to be sure, that dozen shirts that 
seemed as if they never would wear out; but 
Mr. Van Rufen never uttered a complaint, and 
heroically chose them, to Margie’s and Tom’s 
perfect happiness, whenever it was necessary 
for him to look his best, until his wife bad 
secretly, and one by one, given them all away. 
But that was long after the time when he had 
sent five hundred dollar notes to the-maiden 
cousins, and before bis connection with the 
Universal Naphthaline ; yet this little episode of 
Mr. Van Rufen’s home-life was only an example 
of all its daily current. For his two children 
worshiped and believed in him as the ancients 
did in their own patron deity—indeed, he was 
their visible Providence; their sunshine was 
filtered to them through his presence ; Margie 
thought his face that of the most beautiful 
among men, and Tom was sure that no knight 
of all King Arthur’s table could compare, for 
true chivalry and honor, with his father. 

Perhaps Mr. Van Rufen was not aware of 
the whole extent of this admiration of him, 
and faith in him, possessed by his children; 
but he knew how tenderly they loved him, and 
his home was to him the best and dearest spot 
on all the earth. 

When, then, the increased amount of his 
income, by means of his new position and its 
splendid salary, enabled him to increase the 
comforts and pleasures of that home, he wel- 
comed the acquisition with almost a child’s 
delight. He decided at once to build the bay- 
window in the south parlor, which Margie had 
always hopelessly longed for, and to stock it 
with the very choicest plants to be found in the 
conservatories ; he would buy a camellia-shrub, 
as tall es herself, if it cost him a dollar a leaf; 
an oleander, covered with great pink clusters ; 
an old daphne-bush, all twisted and gnarled 
and starred, with ite myriad waxen atoms waft- 
ing whole atmospheres of odor around them; a 
scarlet cactus; a wonderful Flower of the Holy 
Spirit, with its white dove balancing over its 
crimson blossom; roses—roses without num- 
ber; and an immense orange-tree that should 
always have a branch of flowers and a branch 
of grafted fruit. What @ window it would be! 
She was going away to a school where they 
talked nothing but French; be would surprise 
her with it when she came home, There 
should be new carpets, too, before then, 
throughout the house; and his wife should 
have her portrait painted ; and that piece of 
carved oak, so old tiat it was black, and that 
once must have been the ornament of some 
baronial dining-hall, and that had been in the 
attic, of the second-hand store, and hed been 
the envy of her heart for years, should be 
brought home and covered with china so ex- 
quisite that merely looking at it was banquet- 
ing. Tom should go to Harvard now, too, and 
hold up his head beside Mr. Burleigh’s boys; 
he should have a horse if he wanted one, or, if 
he took to rowing, a shell of Elliott's own 
building. There was nothing he sheuld not 
have that his father’s thirteen thousand a yeur 
could furnish. And then the wonders to be 
worked with the Guinea Gold Ledge! While, 
as to the poor around him—there were to be 
no poor leit! Fine dreams, and fine doings, 
finely carried out--but thirteen thousand a 
year was not half enough for them ; and, un- 
less the Guinea Gold Ledge really began to 
pay, Mr. Van Rufen found that the end of the 
third year of his new salaty would pull him 
up very short. 

But Mr. Van Rofen 
call a long bead ; and i 
after a little serious lying awake 
of nights and figuring of paper, he 
induced the Universal Naphthaline to take the 
new rooms and furnish them so sumptuously—a 
proceeding with which at the close of the year 
they found themselves satisfied, as it has 
been that ' ted him with 
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With this gift Mr. Van Rufen commenced 
operations, and on a scale which he haa not 
before been able to attain. There was nothing 
hypothetical about this; it was a broad, solid 
basis as firm as ribs of rock ; it was a place for 
bim to stand on while he moved the world of 
money, and he began slowly to pry and peer 
under, and at last to move it, 

Mr. Van Rufen knew that, in a strict con- 
struction of honor, he had no right to use thig 
gift of the corporation’s to him for any such 
purpose as he intended. He had no right to 
compromise the old respectability of the com. 
pany by giving its stock the speculative charac. 
ter it had never borne, nor to invite investiga- 
tion into its affairs, and give their prosperity 
the publicity they bad always avoided; while 
it was a dark sort of ingratitude in him toward 
those who had honored and trusted him ; but 
he quieted his somewhat rebellious conscience 
with the thought that it would only be for the 
least possible time; it should be withdrawn 
before the winter was over, and with it a 
fortune that would place his income-roll far up 
beside that of these. rich old directors them. 
selves. It was a perfectly safe thing, without 
the shadow of a risk about it, and no one of all 
the corporation would ever know the thing had 
been done, unless he chose to tell them, which 
it was hardly likely he would be the idiot to do, 

Moreover, see the good he could work with 
the money when he had made it! Except to 
sign conspicuous subscriptions that published 
their names and their amounts in the daily 
papers, did one of these rich old directors ever 
open a purse to the poor? Had one of them 
ever founded @ library, or a picture-gallery, or 
an asylum, or a free institute of learning? But 
for him, what were those plans of a new 
Foundling Hospital at home, which Tom had 
drawn one night under his direction, and which 
Margie and her mother had improved with 
their feminine fancy, and over which they had 
all four taken such delight, planning the vari 
ous wards and rooms and the long dormitories 
full of little cherubs that would have died in 
the alleys and ditches but tor him? And if he 
were the owner of ten million dollars would he 
suffer such a place as the Seven Curves, with 
its filth and corruption, to remain in the city 
whose air he breathed? Notif it took nine of 
the millions! On the whole, Mr. Van Rufen 
found no end to the specious reasons why it 
was advisable for him to take tnis bold step, in 





‘which there was no positive sin—no sin at all, 


indeed—instead of remaining cribbed and 
cabined on his narrow little thirteen thousand 
@ year ; and accordingly he took it. 

When, however, a few weeks had poseed, 
and he trod every day a little nearer to his end, 
Mr. Van Rufen felt that it was not so smooth 
a path as he had fancied it. He was, indeed, 
tolerably secure in point of discovery. lis 
dir: ctors had grown to be old and settled in 
their habits; men of late breakfasts, getting 
down-town at length for their mails, which 
were always left, now, in their own room in 
the office suite, lounging there an hour or two 
with their newspapers and their gossiping, 
not caring to go to Change, never remember- 
ing the stock-room where they were unrepre- 
sented, seldom thinking of the gold-board, 
rolling home as their respective coaches came 
for them, to their heavy dinners, their wines, 
their naps, their cards, and going the same 
round the next day, broken only by weddings 
of grandchildren and burials of wives and 
friends, If there were a rumor of consequence 
upon the street, they were the last to hear of 
it; a whisper, a breath, a mere mention of 
anything, would never reach them then at all. 
When they sat in that inner room of theirs, 
they could be reached only through his own, 
and he felt himself, under the circumstances, 
as competent as any stone wall to keep 4 
troublesome visitor out. And it would be a 
daring broker, indeed, who should flippantly 
venture to inquire of one of those ruvicund 
quintessences of Brazilian port, with the lordly 
demeanor and chilling eyes, whether any of the 
Universal Naphthaline were on the market ! 


(To be concluded in our next,) 








THE PASSING CLOUD. 


A LIFE SKETCH, 

“Do rou want me to get anything for you in 
town ?” 

Andrew Thurston spoke very calmly, and 8 
chance visitor might have thought that he spoke 
kindly. He certainly spoke deferentially ; but 
his lips were compressed, and there were lines 
upon bis brow which were not usual, Ordina- 
rily he would have said, as he drew on his glove, 
‘*Now, my love, what can I get for you in 
town ?” and he would have spoken gayly and 
frankly, with sprigbtliness and sparkle. 

For they had been married not a year yet, 
and only the day before, Andrew had declared 
that they would never outlive their honeymoon, 
“Dollie,” he bad said, with a kiss, “* when we 
cease to love, we shall have ceased to live ; for 
life could be nothing without love,” 

But now’a cloud had come—very small at 
first—not bigger than a man’s hand— but yet 
cloud, Dollie bad never complained of fatigue 
or weariness ; and yet she was far,from robust. 
On this particular morning she had risen with 
an aching head ; but she did not tell of it. She 
did not smile as was her wont, and her husband 
asked her what was the matter. His question 
seemed to imply that her manner had fretted 
him—there was almost an accusation in it—and 
she replied, rather shortly, “‘ Nothing.” 

“But there must be something. What is 
it?” 

This, to the wife, rendered over-susceptible 
by her headache, seemed a disputing of her 

cord; and she answered, “I tell you—mno- 
tng.” 

“But, Dollie, you wouldn't act so if there 
was nothing the matter.” 

“Act how?” demanded the wife, flushing 
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under this direct charge. 
done ?” 

What could the husband reply to this? What 
single act of hers— what word even—could he 
point out? Something in her manner had 
jarred upon the setisitive cords of his heart, 
‘and a cloud had come between them ; but how 
could he tell it? How could he give to another 
an idea of that which had no form nor sub- 
stance, and which he had enty perceived be- 
cause it dropped a discord into the exquisite 
harmony of his jealous love? He could make 
no plausible answer, and this fretted him still 
ms” Oh, nothing, nothing,” he said, drawing 
back. “If you don’t choose to coniide in me, 
all right.” 

The wife’s eyes flashed now, and she spoke 
quickly—spoke 80 quickly and so feelingly that 
the husband was, in turn, offended ; and, with 
a hasty word upon his lips, he went away to his 
chamber, and made ready for the cit}, which 
was distant but a few miles from his suburban 
residence. 

When Andrew Thurston returned fo the sit- 
ting-room, with his hat in his hand, he asked 
the question we have already heard: ‘‘ Do you 
want me to get anything for you in town ?” 

How cold his voice sounded to the wife, who 
sat, with bowed and aching liad, by the cur- 
tained window. It did not sound like the voice 
of her husband, and she did not look up. She 
would wait until he came to kiss her, as he al- 
ways did before he went away; and then she 
might be able to speak —to speak upon his 
bosom, where she could hide her face—but she 
dared not trust her voice now. She knew she 
would cry if she spoke, and she would not have 
her husband see her do that if he were angry 
with her. But he did not come toher. He 
turned away without another word, and was 

one, 

. Andrew Thurston knew that his wife must 
have heard his question, and as she did not im- 
mediately answer, he allowed his anger to ex- 
press itself in a slam of the door as he went 
out, He pulled on his gloves very vigorously, 
and stepped off with measured and majestic 
strides. But not long so. The fresh morning 
air fanned his brow with a cooling influence, 
and he began to think. He missed something. 
For the first time since he had been married, 
he was going away from home without his 
wife’s kiss. Surely a cloud had arisen upon 
the domestic horizon, and something very 
much like a storm had come upon their peace ; 
he was unhappy ; and the more he meditated, 
the more unhappy he became. 

“ Dollie was to blame,” he said to himself. 
But this did not heal bis wound, 

“T may have been hasty,” he acknowledged, 
after further refiection. “But still,” he as- 
sured himself, “she irritated me.” 

Thus he reached a point very far from sooth- 
ing or satisfactory in its influence. He was 
forced to acknowledge that he had allowed 
himself, in a moment of irritation, to speak 
hastily and unkindly. When he entered the 
train, he took his seat alone, in a far corner, 
and pulled his hat down over his eyes. He did 
not wish to converse. When he reached his 
office, he was moody and taciturn—very un- 
like the Andrew Thurston whose wont it was 
to come in with smiles and cheerful salutation. 

A little thing it was, to be sure, but it gave 
him great pain. A mote is a tiny particle, but 
it becomes a thing of painful moment when it 
is lodged in the eye; and the heart that is 
made tender with a devoted, living love, is as 
seusible to motes as is the eye. Hitherto, the 
current of Andrew’s love had flowed on unbroken 
and untroubled, and this incoming of obstruc- 
tion had produced a turbulence as destructive 
of peace and happiness, for the time, as though 
the very fountain of love itself had been bro- 
ken up. 

As he sat alone in his office, he picked up a 
paper, and sought to overcome his unhappy 
thoughts by reading. He could not fix |:is 
mind upon the thread of a long article, so he 
read the short paragraphs, and at length his 
eye caught the following : 


“Where there has been misunderstandin: 
between near and dear friends, resulting in 
mutual unhappiness and regret, the one who 
loves most, and whose sense of right and duty 
is strongest, will make the first advance to- 
ward reconciliation.” 


Andrew Thurston dropped the paper, and 
Tose to his feet. It was as though a voice from 
heaven had spoken to him. 

“I do not love the most,” he soliloquized, 
“but Iam the strongest, and should show my 
love by my works.” 

He looked at his watch. It was almost noon. 
It was not his custom to return home till even- 
ing; but he could not remain and bear the 
burden throngh the other hours of the day. 
And he marveled, as he put on his hat and 
drew on his gloves, how even the resolve to do 
oo simple thing had let the sunlight into his 
80 








“What have I 


Dollie Thurston, when she knew that her 
husband had gone-had gone without a word 
or a kiss—had gone without giving her time to 
recover her stricken senses—sank down and 
Wept ; and it was a long time before she could 
elearly think or reflect, She had been left 
alone—alone with pain and sorrow—and she 
was utterly miserable. She blamed herseif for 
not having called her husband to her; and she 
blamed him for not having come of his own 
accord, To her it seemed as though the death 
of joy had come, She had never known such 
misery before. By-and-by, when she could 
think, she wondered if her husband would 
smile upon her if she should offer him the first 
kiss, and speak the first word of love. She 
would try it. It would be terrible if he should 
repulse her ; but she could not live so. 

The hours passed, and the young wife eat 
like one disconsolate. She thought not of 
lunch—she had no appetite. She only thought, 
@ould the warm sunshine ever come again? 





Did ber husband love her less than she had 
thought? 

Thus she sat, with pale cheeks and swollen 
eyes, when she heard the outer door opened, 
and a step in the hall, She started up to 
listen, thinking that perhaps her senses might 
have deceived her, when the door of the sit- 
ting-room was opened, and her husband en- 
tered. His eyes filled with tears when he saw 
how pale and grief-stricken his wife looked, 
and with open arms, he moved toward her. 

“ Dollie !—my darling! Don’t let us be un- 
happy any more !” 

He had been thinking, on his way home, 
what he should say when he met her, and he 
had framed in his mind a speech of confession 
which he would make, but he forgot it all when 
he saw her, and his heart spoke as it would. 
The words burst from his lips lovingly, prayer- 
fully, beseechingly: ‘Dollie!—my darling! 
Don’t let u8 be unhappy any more !” 

She came to his bosom, and twined her arms 
about his neck; and for the kiss that was 
missed in the morning they took many now; 
and they wept no more apart, but wept to- 
gether. 

That was all, The cloud had passed; and 
they experienced the exquisite thrill which all 
true hearts can feel when a wrong has been 
made right, and when the warm joy-beams 
drive away the dark shadows of sorrow and 
regret. It was a life-lesson to them both ; and 
they promised themselves that they would pay 
heed to its teachings. 








THE LATE M. PREVOST-PARADOL. 


A GREAT shock was felt throughout the United 
States on Wednesday, July 20th, when it was 
announced from Washington that M. Prévost- 
Paradol, the distinguished Minister of France, 
had committed suicide at his residence. M. 
Paradol, whose literary tastes, graceful and dig- 
nified bearing, urbane disposition, and sympa- 
thy for the welfare of the United States, had 
made him a most acceptable representative of 
France, had landed at New York but a few days 
previous. 

His health was good, and his spirits very 
cheerful. What circumstance it was which im- 
pelled him to the taking of his own life— 
whether it was, as has been suggested, the in- 
tense heat acting upon his brain and disorder- 
ing it, or the excitement resulting from the war 
in Europe—we may never know. 

The Minister retired to his room about the 
usual hour on Tuesday evening. He called his 
valet to him just before retiring, and said: 
** Auguste, be sure to wake me at five o'clock 
in the morning, as I wish you to give me my 
medicine.” The valet promised to do so, and 
then left his master. A day or two before, Pré- 
vost-Paradol had called this same valet to him, 
and said to him: ‘‘ Auguste, this is my wallet ; 
it contains many papers of value to me. If any- 
thing should happen to me, I want you to take 
care of it.” He had also instructed the same 
servant to take charge of the money in his toilet- 
box in case anything unusual should happen. 

The servant went to his room, and retired to 
rest. His chamber was just back of his mas- 
ter’s, and communicated with it bya door. The 
female domestic, Marie Walter, occupied a room 
up-stairs. About one o’clock Auguste was 
aroused from his slumbers by the report of a 
pistol. Starting up in his bed, he heard his 
master crying out, in a feeble voice: “ Au- 
guste! Auguste! Auguste! viens ici!” The 
valet jumped hastily from his bed, and entered 
his master’s room. He found Prévost-Paradol 
standing in the middle of the room, looking in 
the mirror with his head hanging down. 

The moment Prévost-Paradol spied his serv- 
ant, he cried out: * Well, Auguste, did you hear 
it” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the servant. 

“ Well, I suppose,” said the Minister, “ that 
the noise was a pistol in the next house.” 

The servant, noticing that his master looked 
excited and pale, replied: “Ab, well, mon- 
sieur, but if you are not well, let me go down- 
stairs and get something to refresh you.” 

Just then Prévost-Paradol staggered and fell 
against the mantelpiece. The valet rushed to- 
ward him, and catching him in his arms, en- 
deavored to hold him up ; but the Minister was 
too heavy, and fell back on the floor. The fe- 
male servant, Marie, who had also been aroused 
by the pistol, and had nearly broken her neck 
in the fright and effort to get down-stairs, had 
entered the room by this time, and beheld her 
master gasping on the floor. She suggested 
going down-stairs to obtain vinegar and water 
to refresh their master. Up to this moment 
both the servants supposed that their master 
was only afflicted with a fit. They accordingly 
left him lying on the floor, and hastily ran to 
the kitchen to obtain vinegar. Then, for the 
first time, the valet noticed that blood was on 
his clothes, and started back in affright. He 
sald to Marie: “ Well, you see bi on my 
clothes, M. Prévost-Paradol has either shot 
himself, or somebody else has shot him.” 

Then, after procuring the vinegar, they hur- 
ried up-stairs, and found their master dying 
and covered with blood. The Minister was 
breathing heavily, and had his hand over the 
left breast, pressing the nightgown upon the 
wound, as if to stem the flow of blood. Soon 
after they got by his side, he moved his head a 
little, and the left hand fell from the side to the 
floor. A few spasmodic attempts at breathing, 
and he was dead. 

The blood had spurted freely from the wound, 
saturating the nightgown, and spreading over 
the carpet in a perfect pool. One pistol dis- 








charged, and the case of the cartridge in 
the breech, ying on the floor, near the 
right leg of THB deceased. With that pistol 
the terrible fad been perpetrated. An- 


other pistol, quite empty, but with a dented 
cartridge lying close beside it, was found on 
the bureau. The Minister had evidently made 
two attempts to put an end to his existence. 
The dented cartridgeteld.the story. He had 
used the pistol Iyitg @@ the bureau, and the 





charge had refused to obey the trigger and 
hammer. It was a misfire, and the Minister, 
laying both cartridge and pistol on the bureau, 
took the second weapon, faced himself before 
the mirror, near which the gas was burning 
brightly, and pulling aside his nightgown so as 
to bare his chest, put the pistol over the heart 
and fired. This time there was no mistake. 
The charge exploded, and the bullet entered 
the heart of the unfortunate gentleman. 

In the absence of the other members of the 
French Legation, everything devolved upon 
M. de Jardin, the Chanceilor of the Legation. 
Like everybody else, he seemed to be so as- 
tounded by the occurrence, that he was at a 
loss to know what todo. He proceeded to the 
residence of Secretary Fish to inform him of 
the tragedy. Mr. Fish heard the news with 
amazement, and expressed profound regret. 
Only the day. before, M. Prévost-Paradol had 
called upon Secretary Fish on official business, 
and the Secretary had noticed an appearance 
of sickness and high nervous excitement about 
his visitor. 

Mr. Fish said to Prévost-Paradol, “You do 
not look well, sir ; I suppose this unusual heat 
has affected you. You suffer from our extreme 
heat.” 

“Heat, heat!” exclaimed Paradol, “I do 
suffer terribly.” And while uttering these 
words he had a wild look, and seemed un- 
necessarily excited by a very ordinary remark. 

The following letter was written for the Chan- 
cellor of Legation two days before the sad oc- 
currence, but dated July 21, with insiructions 
that it should be read at a certain time: 


“Tf any accident should happen to me, I pray 
that you, M. de Jardin, with Mr. Riggs and the 
Consul-General at New York, M. de la Place, 
will see that my family and .servants are sent 
back to their country. I hope that the mea- 
sures to be taken will be facilitated by the 
friends that I have made in the United States. 

** PREVOST-PARADOL.” 


An envelope was also found, on which was 
written: “I have killed myself; come back, 
M. Berthemy, and stay. Prévost-Paradol.” 

The body was embalmed, and the funeral 
ceremonies observed on Friday, at St. Matthew’s 
Roman Catholic Church, Washington. 

Count Berthemy, the former Minister, who 
was about returning to France, was ordered by 
his Government to resume charge for the 
present. 

Lucien Anatol Prévost-Paradol was born in 
Paris, August 8, 1829, of a marriage between 
M. Prévost, an officer in the French army, and 
Mile. Paradol, an actress of distinction in the 
Classical Theatre of the Rue Richelieu. His 
mother rose in her profession to the honor of 
being made a sociétaire or associate partuer in 
the Théatre-Francais. Her tender care of his 
earlier years was remembered in one of the 
finest productions of M. Prévost-Paradol’s pen. 
The first book which he published, in 1857, 
* Du Réle de la Famille dans l'Education,” bears 
abundant testimony to the influences of home 
and the watchfalness of maternal solicitude in 
directing his youth. It resulted that he became 
a distinguished scholar at an unusually early 
age. He wasa pupil of the Bourbon College, 
and afterward of the Ecole Normale, where, in 
1851, he received the prize for eloquence, 
awarded by the French Academy, for his eulogy 
on Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, best known as 
the author of the touching story of “ Paul et 
Virginie.” Here M. Prévost-Paradol received 
the degree of Doctor of Letters. When only 
twenty-six years old he became Professor of 
French Literature in the Faeulty of Letters at 
Aix. 

M. Prévost-Paradol was twice a candidate in 
1863 for a seat in the Corps Legislatif, and was 
each time unsuccessful. The great honor of his 
life, so far as the acts of others could confer 
honor, was his admission in March, 1866, to the 
Academy of France, and his reception by 
Guizot. In the latter year he was appointed by 
the Academy as one of a committee of five to 
superintend a new edition of the Historical 
Dictionary of the French Language. In 1868 he 
published a sketch of a system for reorganizing 
the French Government, entitled “La France 
Nouvelle.” 

His title to the sympathies of all true Ameri- 
cans was amply won by his correct appreciation 
of the position of our republic during the late 
war ; his admiration for republican institutions, 
and especially for President Lincoln, being 
prominently and eloquently set forth by his fer- 
tile pen. It was generally understood, has 
been frequently asserted, and never contra- 
dicted, that he was the writer of a series of 
brilliant letters in the London Times, from its 
‘“‘ Paris correspondent.” Be bad a scholarly and 
almost idiomatic acquaintance with the English 
language which fitted him for the task, His re- 
cent selection by the emperor as the represent- 
ative of France to this country, the honors that 
were paid to him before his departure from 

and his reception here, are matters of to- 
day, The sudden and distressing occurrence 
which bas taken him from among the living, 
leaves 8 void not merely in diplomatic service, 
but also in literature, and io the hearts of the 
American people. 








A Wrrr's Prarer,—A wife's prayer, nearly as 
pee pehy y= ttt rade expressed in these 


in his eyes, and forever dear to him. 
Unite his heart to me in the dearest love and holiness, 
and mine to him in all sweetness, charity and compll- 
ance. Keep me from all ungentleness and discontent- 
edness and unreasonabieness of passion and humor ; 
and make me humble and obedient, useful, and ob- 
servant, that we may delight in each other according 
to Thy blessed word, and both of us may rejoice in 

service of 


PERSONAL AND GENERAL, 


Cmrr-Justice Cuase is trying the climate 
of Minnesota. 


Srurceon writes that he has no intention of 
visiting America. 


Mrs. Lincotn is stopping at a watering- 
place in Bohemia. Ppins S 


A bronze statue is to be erected to General 
Rawlins im Washington. 


Cuartes Sumner has engaged quarters for 
the summer at Long Branch. 


Tue corporation of London has tendered 
M. Lesseps the freedom of the city. 


GeyeraL McOLettan has accepted the ap- 
pointment of Chief Engineer of Docks at New York. 


Grorce Sanp’s complexion is said to be of 
ed _— and almost indescribable hue of a copper 


Major W. J. McDowatp has been thirty- 
are cat im service as clerk in the United States 


Amona the Worcester (Mass.) scholars it is 
ny that a Japanese named Enouye “heads 


Tue family of the late Charles Dickens have 
declined an offer of £2,000 for the manuscript of 
“ Edwin Drood.”’ 


Tue Boston fund for the children of Captain 
Williams, of the Oneida, is over $6,000, and $4,000 
more is wanted. 


Mrs. H. F. Durant, of Buffalo, has pur- 
chased, in Europe, a $10,000 library for Mount Ho- 
lyoke Seminary. 


Mrs. Francis Post has been elected Presi- 
dent of the new Society for the Suppression of In- 
fanticide in New York. 


Duxe Ernest, of Saxe-Coburg, the brother 
of Prince Albert, devotes nearly his whole time to his 
little theatre in Coburg. 


* A coURT-MARTIAL is sitting at West Point, 
to investigate the charges of ill-treatment of J. W. 
Smith, the colored cadet. 


Mazzint expresses, in a recent letter, the 
confident belief that King Victor Emanuel will lose 
his throne at an early day. 


A monument in memory of Ugo Foscolo, 
the poet, is shortly to be inaugurated in the church 
of Santa Croce, at Florence. 


Dr. Sacre, of New York, will conduct a 
series of Universalist centenary meetings in Minne- 
sota, beginning about the Ist of August. 


Generat Joun C. Rosinson succeeds Gen- 
eral Lansing as Commander of the Grand Army of the 
Republic in the department of New York. 


Prestpent Wurre, on behalf of the Regents 
of the Cornell University, has conferred on Professor 
Goldwin Smith the degree of Doctor of Letters. 


Miss Ayn S. Cook has been appointed Post- 
mistress at Glade Sp: Washington, Va., vice Miss 
Lavinia M. Ryburn, “ walified by marriage.” 


Tue city of Milan is about to place in the 
square of the Scala a statue of Leonardo da Vinci, 
the work of the well-known Italian sculptor, Mogni. 


Tue Rev. J. M. Knowlton, of Vermont, has 

Py seventeen years in the ree | field, most of 

—- oo He is now on @ t to his former 
ome. 


Tue Prince Imperial of France is learning 
the art of typography, a small printing apparatus 
having been organized for the purpose in one of the 
rooms of the Tuileries. 


Sryce Queen Victoria took her place on the 
English throne, thirty-three years ago, every other 
throne in Europe, from the least unto the greatest, 
has occupants. 


Ir is reported that by the death of the 
Count de Montmorency-Luxembourg, Vrince de 
Tingry, another of the few famous old French aristo- 
cratic houses has become extinct. 


Tue oldest living graduate of Brown's Uni- 
versity is the Rev. Morrill Alien, of the class of 1798. 
He resides in Pembroke, Maas., and although in his 
ninty-fifth year, is in good health. 


Tue Italian monk Pasquale Francis has 

oy, an ode on the conversion of the Marquis of 

ute to Catholicism. In it he predicts the réturn of 
Engiand to the fold of the Roman Church. 


IsaBELLa met Olozaga, the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, in Paris, the other day, at Longchamps. The 
Ambassador took off his hat to her politely, but the 
ex-queen haughtily turned away from him. 


Mrs. Reape paid $150,000 for a new church 
at New Derby, near Liverpool, ., and the Bishop 
Of Chester sefases to Ganeate tf because it is too 
elaborately ornamented. She threatens to sue the 
Bishop. 


Hans Curistran Anpersey, the story-teller 
of Co page, © Sew Sage us to the death of 
Charles Dickens, had ved and accepted an invita- 
tion from the latter to pass a few weeks next autumn 
at Gadshill. — 

Tne industry of our lady novelists is some- 
thing remarkable. Mrs. Ann S. Stephens has an- 
nounced that her new novel of ‘‘ Married Haste’ 
will be ready in a few days. It is founded on a recent 
trial which caused so much attention. 


A rortncominc memoir will be entitled 
“Charles Dickens: the Story of Mis Life.” By the 
author of “The Life of eray.” It will contain* 
Leslie’s portrait of Dickens in the character of Boba- 
dil, with numerous views and fac-similes. 


Tur bodies of Senator Broderick and Gen. 
E. D. Baker were buried near each other, and while 
Broderick has been remembered by a suitable monu- 
ment, Baker’s grave is still neglected. An appeal is 
made in the San Francisco papers for a monument to 
General Baker. 


i 


most of the Paris toilets, when, in fact, 


o 
th oose from the styles offered for their con- 
sideration, adopting, and thus sanctioning, those 
which please them most. 


Tnx stone recently given by Congress to the 
Lincoln monument at I., Ly 4 really pro- 


cured from the tomb Rome, by 
supposed that 
, and sent it as a manifestation 


Free Masons Mr. Lincoln 
SP EST nae Fp tr en 
of nal for his m: ° 


A Gipsy woman ed the other day 
to Victor he was hunting in the 
Apennines, that he would die within the next six 
months. The king tried at first to misiead the old wo 
man as to who he —. she immediately inter- 

saying, “ is a royal crown on your 
, but woe! woe! ~E BFL AL, 4 


The la’ = ~ “ pee I +4 
such posi 
but his attendants noticed Bhat for hours eiterward he 








Thee, having our portion in the love and 
God forever. Amen.” 


solution was p 
was ip an unusually thoughtful mood, 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—THE WOMEN’S ROWING MATCH, ON THE RIVER MONONGAHELA, NEAR PITTSBURGH, ON THE 16TH INST.—THE CONTESTANTS, LOTTIE M‘ALICE AND MAGGIE LEW. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ALBEE & OOLE. 


THE WOMEN’S ROWING 
MATCH, 
AT PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HERETOFORE the invigorating 
and decidedly popular exercise 
of boating has been confined to 
men and boys, the ladies entering 
on the excitements of racing sim- 
ply as Spectators. But the world 
moves, and the ladies with it. 

On Saturday, July 16, a com- 
pany of over nine thousand per- 
sons took possession of all avail- 
able localities onthe banks of 
the Monongahela River at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to witness a scull 
race of one mile between Misses 
Lottie McAlice and Maggie Lew. 
The young ladies are about six- 
teen years of and were 
dressed in colored jackets and 
tights, and loose dresses reach- 
ing to the knees. 

The race was won by Miss 
McAlice, in eighteen minutes and 
fifty-four seconds. Her boat was 
an outrigger, built of white cedar, 
and was thirty-two feet long by 
twelve inches wide. 

The prize was an elegant gold 
watch and chain, to which was 

in consideration of the 

action of the winner, a 
purse of $2,000, made up by the 
gentlemen who won heavy bets 
on the race. 

The affair passedoff very pleas- 
an There were no demon- 

of rowdyism, and no 
incidents occurred to mar the 
gratification of the large number 
of ladies present. 


= 


WAITING FOR THE 
DOCTOR. 


Few men know so much about 
other persons’ affairs as physi- 
cians, and few places afford a 
better opportunity to study the 
phases of human disposition than 
their office. 

The extreme naturalness and 
fidelity of our engra cannot 
fail to be appreciated. visit 
ofa single day at the office of a 

will give 
an exhibit of all manner of dis- 
eases, distempers, and afflictions. 
Some person has run 8 pin in 
his foot, and has serious 
of lockjaw, another has a rasping 
cough, but deems it a trivial 
affair; a third is not sick, but, 
fearing that such a condition 
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might, in the course of time, be 
visited upon him, wishes the 
physician’s skill to postpone the 
event; while a fourth, the poor 
fellow seated in a chair on the 
right, is honestly conscious that 
the pain in his foot has a just 
cause. Allare eager for imme- 
diate attendance, and the in- 
dustrious valet, be he over so ac- 
commodating, finds little sym- 
pathy among the sufferers. 








MAYENCE, GERMANY. 


MAYENCE, or Mainz, as it is 
sometimes called, is a fortress 
of the Germanic Confederation, 
twenty miles southwest of Frank- 
fort, on the left bank of the 
Rhine. Before the war of 1866, 
it was garrisoned, partly by Aus- 
trians and partly by Prussians, 
with 8,000 men, the Austrian 
and Prussian generals command- 
ing alternately for a period of 
five years. It is walled, flanked 
with bastions, and has a citadel 
and many forts and outworks. It 
has a population of about 45,000, 
and is historically celebrated from 
its connection with Luther and 
the Reformation. It has a bridge 
of boats 1,600 feet long connect- 
ing it with Castel. 

Itisthe place where travelers 
often vranch off from the Rhine 
to Frankfort. 








KIEL, GERMANY. 


Krew, the principal seaport of 
the North German Confederation, 
8 situated on the Baltic, fity- 
ve miles north of Hamburg, 
and atthe terminus of the rail- 
way from Altona. It is an ex- 
tremely well-built and thriving 
city, and contains a large num- 
ber of elegant buildings, includ- 
ing the Church of St. Nicholas, 
the royal palace, the public baths 
and observatory, a lying-in hos- 
pital, a botanic garden, and & 
public library with several thous- 
and volumes. As a mannfactur- 
ing city, Kiel is of great import- 
ance to the Confederation, its iron 
goods and machines, tobacco, 
starch and sngar factories yield- 
ing @ very large revenue. Stesm 
and other packetboats place it 
in quick communication with Co- 
penhager and other leading ports. 
It has for years enjoyed first-class 
commercial privileges, 
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MY FIRST GRAY HAIR. 


To-vay, as I stood at the mirror, 
I started with sudden fright, 

For there, on my brow, was gleaming 
A little line of white. 

I knew what it meant, but I shivered 
To see the signal there— 

The signal of old age coming— 
The first bright silver hair! 


What a sudden thrill came o’er me 
At sight of that silver thread ! 
It told that life’s sands were waning, 
That the days of my youth were dead. 
And I sat down, dim and blinded 
By a sudden gush of 
As I thought of the heart-wealth squandered 
In many misspent years. 


On the Record-Book of Heaven, 
Against my name to-day 

Are there any good deeds written ? 
Oh, Angel of Record, say! 

Ah, me! I fear for your answer, 
For I know that written there 

Is a record of sin and sorrow 
That moves you to pitiful prayer. 


I am growing old, and the angel 
Who weeps o’er each sinful deed 
Has hing out Time’s warning signal, 
And bids me be wise and heed. 

It seems to me like a question 
Whose import is deep and stern— 
Shall my future be purer and better? 

Will I from my idols turn? 


God help me! He helpeth many 
Who out of their sorrow call ; 
My past is beyond redemption, 
In the future I stand or fall! 
May I heed this solemn warning, 
And the pitiful angel’s prayer, 
Ere the night comes darkly downward, 
With its shadows everywhere. 








THE WIFE’S PLOT; 
OR, 
THE PRIDE OF THE HATHER- 
LEIGHS. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


_ RaLpn waited in the wood in vain that day. 
The rustle of Ethel's robe never stirred the 
long sweet grass, the shadow of her fair face 
never fell into the stream, waking him from 
the sweet and bitter fancies, which, like light 
and shadow on a landscape, chased each other 
through the phasés of his chafed thoughts, 

Yet, while his love thus hurt itself with jar 
and fret, it was for his love’s sake he crossed 
the heath, and gained the shadow of the dark 
belt of firs opposite the cottage of David Hart- 
row. Suddenly he started, for on his sad rev- 
erie there broke the strange vision of a face at 
David Hartrow’s window—the dead man’s win- 
dow—a face which vanished instantly, like a 
shadow seen in the thin air of dreams. 

Could it be some other man that Ethel met, 
and not Lord Brimblecombe? Remembering 
now with double force the footstep he bad heard 
the day he found David Hertrow sleeping, he 
resolved to watch till nightfall, rather than 
leave the spot unsatisfied. 

There was no need to wait so long, for though 
the “ wingless, crawling minutes” went by like 
a slow vapor, dimming his very sense of time, 
they made up but one half hour when the cot- 
tage door was opened, and there came out, 
peering cautiously to the right and the left, 
Ephraim Byles !—Ephraim, with his yellow face 
paler, a stout stick in his ugly hand, and a cer- 
tain frightened haste in his shambling gait, 
which made him the very picture of Evil, 
creeping away into darkness, He went swiftly 
down the hili toward Hatherleigh and Sunnie- 
hayes, with all the slanting beams of the setting 
gan pointing at him, and Ralph’s angry gaze 
following him in amazement. 

a7 * * * oe 
“You are late for tea, Ephraim,” snapped 
Jemima Byles, as her brother entered the cot- 
“You can’t expect to have hot cakes if 
you choose to take two hours to walk home 
from Coryton.” 

“T haven't walked straight home,” said 
Ephraim. “TI had business to attend to on the 
road.” 

‘What business could you have to do out of 
office hours ?” asked Miss Jem. 

“Business of my own,” returned Ephraim. 
“ Perhaps I’ve been to see a lady, or perbaps 
I've been making a will for an old gentleman 
who has taken a fancy to me.” 


ety was not real, 
ap Ari-wh still hanging about his espect. The 
old t.upper, who was sitting by the peat fire 
smoking, regarded him earnestly from under 
his sheggy brows, and a secret smile twitched 


his J 

na = indeed!” cried Miss Happy. 
“What next, I wonder. This is a new secret, 
Ephraim.” 

% Don’t you be prying sbout after me and my 
business,” retorted her brother. “ You'd better 
put your head imto a lion’s mouth than do 
that.” 

Ephraim’s rage was so intense that he grew 

glared round 


| 





chimney at this, but checking himself instantly, 
he refilled his pipe, and smoked on in grim 
silence. 

“Of course they will,” replied Jemima, 
“And when their temrers ain’t up, Ephraim, | 
they’re sensible enough to know it, and to feel 
as grateful as they oughter feel.” 

“Ephraim knows that well enough,” re- | 
sponded Happy. “ Kezia is a bit put out, that’s 
all.” 


“Well, and I do hate mysteries — there ! 
And—and lowness,” said Kezia for a last word, 
as her sister dragged her away. 

Jemima closed both doors, and then set her- 
self to the task of smoothing the troubled 
waters. 

* Well, father, what’s the news up at the 
Castle to-day? You haven't told us nothing— 
you've been mum as a ghost ever since you 
come in.” 

‘News !” returned Job. ‘“ How can there be 
any news up there, when there isn’t a soul in 
the place except Lord Brimblecombe’? And 
he has only stopped to make a fool of himself.” 

‘““What’s he doing, then?” asked Jemima, 
with an assumption of immense interest. 

“Falling in love, so they say, and trapesing 
round old Hartrow’s cottage at all hours to 
catch sight of—of the lady, I s’pose.” 

This was said with an imperceptible glance 
at his son, who was staring at him ip a fixed 
way, almost ruefual. 

““T don’t believe a word of that,” observed 
Ephraim. _“There’s no ladies at Hartrow’s ; 
the place is shut up and empty.” 

‘*Is it?” said Job, coolly. ‘ I’ve heard Miss 
Dalton still goes there.” 

If Ephraim was aware of this fact, he was 
too cunning to acknowledge it. He tried to 
change the subject. 

“They say at the Hall the old squire’s com- 
ing round,” he remarked, *‘ and Captain Hather- 
leigh is expected home every day.” 

“No!” cried Jemima; ‘‘ then for certain the 
squire will be friends with his son afore he 
dies.” 

“Of course he will,” said Ephraim, and his 
yellow face grew brighter ; “‘and he won’t last 
long ; then we shall see Mrs. Ralph up at the 
Hall, and as she and me have always been the 
best of friends, I shall. be there pretty often, 
too, I expect.” 

Jemima looked at her brother with a glance 
of great admiration, but the old trapper smoked 
on watchfully. 

‘‘ Perhaps I shall marry, then,” said Ephraim, 
stretching out his splay feet to admire them. 
“When Captain Hatherleigh comes into the 
property, I shall make Mrs. Ralph help me a 
bit with a young lady that I know of, whom 
I’ve got my eye on.” 

“ There’s many a slip *twixt the cup and the 
lip,” remarked Job. 

“So there is!” cried Jemima, to whom 
Ephraim’s last speech had not been particu- 
larly agreeable. “The ould squire ain’t dead 
yet, and I never could see much helpfulness in 
Mrs. Ralph.” 

Ephraim only smiled at this, sniffing to him- 
self complacently. 

“She'll help me,” he said, “ when I want her 
to; and it isn’t likely I shall want her help 
much. I can stand on my own feet pretty well. 
There, I’ve kept the grand secret pretty close ; 
but I don’t mind telling now—I’m going to be 
took into partnership with an old man.” 

At this old Job took his pipe from his mouth 
slowly, and contemplated his hopeful son with 
an air of regretful admiration. 

“Yon’re a uncommon genius, Ephrum,” he 
said. ‘‘ Where do’ee mean to stop, if I may 
make bould to ax ?” 

‘‘ Never you mind where I mean to stop, fa- 
ther,” said Ephraim. “I’m nota fellow to be 
disappointed, and give in. I went into our of- 
fice, meaning to marry Lina Spence, and be 
her father’s partner. I thought it easy to do, 
and it’s turned out hard ; but it'll be done, all 
the same.” 

* Bo, it ain’t done yet ?” said the trapper. 

“ No, but it’s as good as done,” said Ephraim. 
“Mr. Spence has spoke to me about it, and 
passed me his word. ‘Spence & Byles’— 
that'll be the name of our firm ; and when that 
deed of partnership is signed, I can marry a 
Miss Hatherleigh if I please.” 

“That'll ‘appen, Ephrum, the day I catch 
thie otter I’ve been arter so long,” returned 


ob. 

This unbelief nettled Ephraim. ‘ That’s all 
the reward a man gets in his own family for 
making himself a gentleman,” he said. 

“ A gentleman !” repeated Job. 

“ Yes, every lawyer is a gentleman ; when I 
passed I came out a gentleman. That’s a fact 
nobody can deny,” retorted Ephraim; “and 
everywhere, except at home, I’m respected 
for it.” - 

“My dear Ephraim,” cried Jemima, “ we all 
know you're a credit to your family—an honor 
to us all. Father is a little low sometimes. 
You mustn’t mind father.” 

“By no means—don’t "ee mind me. I can 
mind myself,” said Job. “ But why isn’t this 
here partnership business finished off at once, 
Ephrum ?” 

Ephraim blinked a little at the question, and 
then laughed. 

“Ive no use setting traps for me, guv’nor,” 
he said. “There may be a reason why it don’t 
come off ot once, or there mayn’t, but that’s no 
business of anybody's.” 

“Very well, my son,” retarned Job, quite 
meekly. “You can't hinder me from thinking 
there's a reason, I e’pose.” 

“Think like, patriarch ; 


whatever you 
thought’s the only thing that ain’t taxed,” 


“How you two do go on!” said Jemima. 
“You ought to be proud cf Ephraim, father. 
Why, I dare say he'll be taking vs all into a 
grand house at Coryton soon.” 

ow if I marry,” returned Ephraim, ‘I 








eopporet shall want my house to myeelf.” 
emima’s face fell tonsMerably, and she said, 





in a snappish tone, “‘ Why, you are fifty years 
old !” 

‘No, Jem, I’m only forty-nine, and young for 
my age.” 

The smirk with which Ephraim said this, and 
the way in which he spread his hands upon bis 


| knees and hugged himself, seemed to irritate 


the wiry old trapper. 

“So the captain is coming home,” he said, 
changing the theme abruptly. ‘Why, they 
telegraphed for ‘un more’n a month ago, I 
reckon.” 

“ Yes,” returned his son, carelessly; “ but 
he was cruising about ; he got leave as soon as 
he could.” 

“Well, I dun’no that he'll do much good 
when he comes,” said Job, knocking the ashes 
out of his pipe. Out of a ship he don’t know 
much ; he isn’t a man to see fur into a mill- 
stone—the captain isn’t.” 

His keen glance rested a moment on Eph- 
raim’s face, then he filled his pipe again, while 
from the narrowed eyes watching him, out 
sprang a cat-like gleam, half fear, half cunning. 

“ The captain isa much nicer gentleman than 
Mr. Ernest,” interposed Jemima; ‘so, for my 
part, I hope he and his father will shake hands 
like Christians afore death comes between ’em. 
We don't want no parsons to be squire at Ha- 
therleigh, and I for one should be uncommon 
sorry to see young Mr. Ralph cheated out of 
his just rights. To my mind he’s as handsome 
as daylight.” 

“T hope they'll be friends,” said Ephraim, 
rubbing his ugly hands together softly. ‘ But, 
as you know, the greenest grass best hides the 
snare.” 

“What do you mean by that ?” said the trap- 
per, hurriedly. ‘ You should take that, home 
to yourself, Ephrum. And the higher people 
climb, the further they fall. That’s another 
saying to top yours.” 

“ Ah, there’s no folks that envy one like one’s 
own folks,” returned his son. “A man gets 
credit everywhere for his rise except in bis own 
home. As for what I mean, it’s just this: I 
ain’t so fond of young Mr. Hatherleigh as Je- 
mima is; and I’ve been thinking lately, I’d give 
a good deal to see him disappointed.” 

“‘ For shame, Ephraim !” cried Jemima. 

Old Job was silent, though his flexible lips 
twisted about his pipe in a strange way. 

‘* Well, I would, then,” said Ephraim, letting 
bis hatred of Ralph get the better for a moment 
both of his cunning and his self-interest, “TI 
detest that young fellow! As for good looks, I 
never saw any either in him or his.” 

** Well, I never !” exclaimed Jemima. “ Why 
Ephraim, the Hatherleigh teauty has passed 
into a saying all round the country.” 

Ephraim only sniffed at this, and smiled to 
himself in an ugly wey. 

* Good-night,” he said, with a sudden yawn. 
“I'm going to bed. There’s a press of work in 
our office, and the old man expects me in 
early.” 

In passing the hearthplace he laid his hand 
for a momert on the old trapper’s shoulder, 

“*Good-night, patriarch,” he said. ‘ You are 
as snappish this evening as one of your own 
traps. Wouldn’t you like to catch me in one 
of ’em, and hang me up in the sun against the 
barn-door !” 

“No, I should be sorry to-snare such a var- 
mint as you, Ephrum; it would take a tight 
spring to hould ’ee. And es for hanging your 
carcass up in the sun, my boy, I'll wait till 
you’re a gen’Iman afore I do that; you'll be 
wuth looking at then.” 

As the old trapper uttered this compliment 
he took down bis battered and ancient hat from 
a peg by the chimney, and then pulled forth a 
strong new trap from beneath the settle—pro- 
ceedings which Ephraim watched with a blink- 
ing, furtive curiosity. 

“You are a nice old patriarch,” he said. 
‘“‘ What wickedness are you prowling after this 
time of night ?” 

“It’s only balf-arter ten,” replied Job, glanc- 
ing at the tall clock, which in the dusk looked 
like a big giant with white, foolish face ; “ and 
I’m going down to the rivvur, Ephrum, to set 
thic here trap for thic otter. That's my bizness 
out to-night, and I hope no worse will ever 
take you ont beneath the moon, my son.” 

Ephraim paused a moment in sy aery =) 
then glanced around, and seeing Jemima 
gone into the parlor to her sisters, he sald, 
almost in a whisper, ‘‘ You’ve been downright 
aggravating to-night, father. How many times 
more am I to tell you that my rise is never 
going to hurt the Corytons ?” . 

‘«Pve worked for ’em, man and boy, more’n 
fifty years, and I won’t see ’em hurt,” rejoined 
the old man. 

“They oughtn’t to be as much to you as I 
am, father,” said Ephraim, with a sort of whine, 
“Its hard for me, now I am going to be a 
gentleman, and take a good position at Cory- 
ton, to see my father turn against me.” 

“I'm not agin you at aii,” returned the 
sturdy old trapper; “‘ only Lady Augusta——” 

“ There is nothing going on in our office, or 
out of it, that will wrong Lady Augusta, or her 
husband, or her children,” said Ephraim, in 
slow tones. “A long while ago, father, 1 was 
fool enough to let you know that Lina Hather- 
leigh, whom I hated then, bad dug a pitfall for 
herself, and I said I should live to see her go 
into it. I never told you more, and I don’t 
mean to tell you mere soy, Oe See ey 
fancying this partnership has bought me 
Well, I tell you tt hasn’t, I hated Lina Spence 


Ephraim’s intense hate and 


paid him the respect of silent attention. More- 
over, his lynguage and manners had improved 
much of late years, although at home it was 
seldom be allowed this change to appear, old 
ways there being easier; but when he did per- 
mit his more cultivated tone to show itself, it 
slightly overawed old Job, 

Content now with the impression he had 
made, Ephraim went away sleepily, his crouch- 
ing shadow, like some nightmare cat, creeping 
stealthily from off the wall, and vanishing up 
the little stairs into fitting darkness, with a 
silent menace. 

Then Job lifted the latch of the cottage-door, 
and with the trap beneath his arm, he went 
cown the glen with the silver moonlight shin- 
ing softly on the rugged lines of his keen, hard 
face, and the knotted muscles of his strong 
hands, 

But his keen terrier nose, sniffing the night 
air, was turned toward Hatherleigh, and soon 
he plunged into the great sleeping wood lying 
between the glen and the park. Coming out 
of the darkness of this he saw, gleaming be- 
tween the trees, the many lights of the old 
mansion ; and, late though the hour was, he 
bent his sturdy step toward it with a swinging, 
steady gait. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


ALL this time at Hatherleigh Ethel had been 
leading a strange life—a strange, sad life, 
haunted by a sorrowful secret, and a fear past 
telling. Some imes she thought of the picture 
lying in Mr. Dalton’s desk, and she asked her- 
self if it was known here at Hatherleich whose 
portrait it was ; then she glanced in the mirror 
and scanned her own face for a likeness to her 
mother’s face, but saw none—not even a shadow 
or a smile. At other times she fancied the 
secret of her visits to Hartrow’s cottage was 
guessed at, and she turned pale and trembled, 
dwelling on the thought in terror. But when 
some careless word of Mrs. Hatherleigh’s drove 
both these fears from her heart, she wondered 
again at the repelling look on the fair, haughty 
face of her hostess, and often strove timidly to 
soften the stern, earnest, unsmiling eyes which 
met hers in silent questioning. 

Ethel liked the old squire better than she 
could like his wife. 

“Where is the boy?” he said often, in an 
impatient tone. ‘“ Fetch my grandson, some of 
you! Where is Ralph? A fine boy,” he would 
say at times, as though talking to himself; “a 
boy to be proud of. Why should I not leave 
him Hatherleigh, if I like ?” 

Then his eyes would fasten suddenly on 
Ethe!, and by the trembling of the lids she could 
see some hard painful thought was traversing 
his sick, enfeebled brain. 

Suddenly he cried out, in a sharp voice, 
wonderfully strong, ‘“‘ Leave me, girl! The 
sight of you hurts me—hurts me, I say. I 
can’t like you. Send my grandson to me. | 
want the boy. Ralph—where’s Ralph? Have 
you heard of the Hatherleigh beauty ?” he said 
abruptly. . 

“Yes,” answered Ethel, blushing, for she 
thought of Ralph’s face as he spoke. 

* Ah, you’ve heard of it!” he said. ‘“ Well, 
to my mind the Hartrows are just as handsome. 
But they’re a bad lot, those Hartrows, There 
isn’t one of ‘em has turned out well—not one. 
Ah (God help me !) not one !” 

A heavy sigh came from his lips like a groan, 
and he caught Ethel’s hand again. She had 
grown white as snow, and her fingers trembled 
as he held them. 

“ Those are hard words,” she said. timidly. 

“T shall die, and not see my grandson.” 

“But you can see him if you will,” said 
Ethel, eagerly. 

“Can I?” returned the old man, in a voice 
of deep pathos. ‘You forget they took the 
boy from me years ago, and tore my love out of 
my heart. You young folks think the old can’t 
feel, don’t you? I tell you, you put a knife in 
me when you talk of my grandson.” 

“T won’t again,” said Ethel, almost weeping. 
“ Only I wish—I wish you would comfort your- 
self with a sight of his face. He loves you 
still.” 

“Ha!” cried the squire. ‘‘ What’s that you 
say ’—loves me? How do you know that ’—a 
young, careless fellow, with not a thought in 
him for me—for the old man wearing out life’s 
dregs here in a sick room, As for me, I’m 
done—-only fit to be shot, ike an old hunter— 
fit to be shot, that’s all.” 

His head sunk upon his breast, and the lids 
of his closed eyes grew moist. 

“Let me speak one word more for your 
grandson,” said Ethel, timidly. “I see him 
sometimes, and he always asks for you ten- 
derly—most tenderly.” 

“He does not come here and ask for me ?” 
eaid Mr. Hatherileigh. 

“ He is too proud,” responded Ethel. 

“ He is right,” said the squire. “ They would 
say it was greed—all greed. So you know the 
boy, and like him ?” 

A blush like the serial shadow of a tose 
stole over Ethel’s cheek ; then she answered 
bravely : 

“Yes, I like him very much, Oh, do see 
him—pray do see him !” 

In her earnestness Ethel knelt down, and 
laid her pleading arms across Mr. Hatherleigh’s 
arm as it lay on the elbow of his chair. The 
old man was strangely moved as he felt her 
clinging touch. 

“You don’t know what you say, child,” be 
answered, hurriedly. ‘ You are not like your 
mother, you said. You don’t want to marry 
this young man, and get the lands of Hather- 
leigh for him, for your own sake, do you ?” 
This was a cruel, cruel blow ; it struck Ethe! 
on the very heart, and her indignant blood flew 
to her face, then rushed back, leaving her 
white and cold. 

“1 shall never marry,” she said, in distinct 
tones. “Ever since my birth my father has 
remained single for my sake ; I shall remain so 





so impressive that the trapper imyvoluntarily 
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tured to speak for your grandson, you wonld 
insult me. I don’t want your lands, Mr. Hather- 
igh.” 
“ Ah! I-see you have a spirit!” he said, “T 
might have liked you had you come to me 
sooner. Now we won't talk of my grandson 
any more: let us speak of these Hartrows, 
Well, shall [ leave Hatherleigh to a Hartrow ?— 
will that content you? Will they open the 
gates up there for me for that ?” 

“Yon jest with me,” she said. 
I have vexed you.” 

“No,” he answered, “it Is not a jest. I 
should like to do it. I have it here in my 
heart to do it. Yes, yes, in my heart—He 
knows.” 

He pointed upward reverently, then let his 
hand fall with a great sigh. Ethel trembled as 
she locked at him, and her eyes grew full of 
fear. 

“Tt would be a wicked injustice to your 
heirs,” she said. ‘You cannot do it.” 

‘ Injustice !” he repeated. ‘Yes, that’s it— 
that stops me. They won’t open the gates to 
an unjust man, will they? So the Hartrows 
must be-beggars still ; and my heirs must put a 
big stone on my grave to keep me down, else I 
shall haunt Liva Hatherleigh. Do you know 
her ?” 

The abrupt question stortled Ethel, and she 
looked at him with frightened eyes. 

“T have seen her two or three times,” she 
answered. 

“A pretty little woman,” he continued. 
“These pretty little, feeble, silly women have 
the devil in them often—l’ve seen it. Pride 
comes of the dark angels too, child. I know we 
began it with our price, we Hatherleighs ; but 
it was an awful revenge to take—awful, I tell 
you; a revenge tearing at my heart these 
twelve years past. A pretty little woman! 
Who'd have thought it was in her to rend an 
old lion like me? Ha! ha! I never would 
have believed it once.” 

“Mr, Hatherleigh, are yon worse ?—will you 
have help ?” said Ethel, frightened at his words, 

“No, I'll have no help. Sit still, and listen 
to me ; you'll remember it all when I'm gone.” 

But I don’t understand you, sir,” said Ethel 
—*I don’t indeed. Of what are you talking?” 

“Of my will, child. Hark you!—I’ve made 
it twice ; and the women down-stairs—my wile 
and Ernest’s wife—they wouldn’t let me sign It 
either time. They put it in the fire before my 
eyes, My claws are cut, yon know.” 

Looking down on his dead hand, he laughed; 
then he fixed |.is eyeson Ethel’s face. with such 
a wistful pity for his own sad state In them, 
that she could scarcely bear it. She had not 
much breath to answer him with, she was so 
terror-struck and grieved. 

‘¢] am very sorry to hear that,” she said, 
gravely. “I hope you will make another will 
soon,” 

“Like the last ?” he said. 

‘* Yes, if it did justice to your heirs,” she an- 
swered. 

‘To my grandchild, you mean ?” he said,and 
his strange gaze looked her through. ‘“ Well, 
no ; it was an unjust will, and the womenkind 
did right to burn it. I left all I had to a Hart- 
row. A grand atonement for wrong done, 
you'll say. No, it wasn’t; it was simply to 
please myself—to please the poor, weak heart 
of a selfish old man.” 

Ethel was terrified almost to fainting; she 
felt on the brink of a precipice, the brink of a 
life-long anguish. She rose, and clasped her 
hands together passionately. 

“You cannot be in your senses, Mr. Hather- 
leigh,” she said, ‘to talk like thisto me. It 
was a cruel will. a wicked will. I would rather 
die than hear you had signed such a will as 
that.” 

‘‘ Why, what is it to you?” he asked. 

“It is everything to me,” she replied. ‘ It is 
dreadful to me to hear it. I will goaway. I 
will leave your house to-night.” 

“Sit down again,” he said, coldly. “You 
won’t quit Hatherleigh while I’m alive. You 
tended old David Hartrow on his deathbed ; it 
will be hard if you won’t tend me. I think I 
have as much right as he had to a little kind- 
ness.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Hatherleigh, do not talk so bitterly,” 
said Ethel, shading her face with her band, for 
his long, fierce gaze seemed to hurt her very 
brain. 

“Very well,” he said ; “ I'll talk nonsense, if 
you like. Why do you never wear any rings in 
your ears, or chain on your neck, or any other 
women’s faddles hung about you ?” 

‘““] don’t like them, sir; neither does my fa- 
ther,” she answered. 

“Not chains? not even if it were a gold 
chain ?” said this strange old man. “Does 
your father object to all chains?” 

Ethel grew pale ; she rose and reeeated her- 
self at-a distance, where the glance of his 
searching eyes could not fall on her. He 
laughed oddly at this, and changed the subject 
of his talk again. 

‘* How about my will?” he said. “ You think 
it would be unjust to leave my lands to a Hart- 
row ?” 

“You know it would, Mr. Hatherleigh,” she 
answered, indignantly. “ You know also old 
David Hartrow is dead ; and what would your 
wealth be to him if he were living? It would 
repair nothing ; it would mend nothing of the 
past. Riches won’t cover wrong.” 

“Wrong!” returned the old squire, hotly. 
“TI don’t own I ever did him a wrong. And if 
I did, I have suffered for it. How do you know, 
a child like you, through what a furnace of sor- 
row my soul has passed ?. I tell you, ifI wasa 
little careless, a little hard, I have expiated 
those sins in—in fire—that’s the word, fire! 
And when I’m dead, I say, keep me down, else 
I'll haunt Lina Hatherieigh.” 

Ethel did not speak in answer; a feeling, 
half terror, half pity, kept her silent; so, after 
wal a@ mement, he rambled on again. 

“Til do what I please, in spite of the women 
and the parsons.” 

"Mr. Hatherleigh, I dare not stay and listen 


“T am sorry 
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to yon!” cried Ethel, ‘ Your wicked injustice 
terrifies me.” 

He langhed aloud at this. 

**You'll stay,” he said, ‘and be my witness 
when I’m gone what it cost me to do right. If 
old David is dead, he has & grandson—a man 
who has suffered much. Would the lands of 
Hatherleigh do him any good, think you ?” 

A deathly paleness, like a white shadow, fell 
down on Ethel’s face. 

“Why do you jest so bitterly with me?” she 
asked ina trembling tone. “ You know this 
unhappy man is——” . 

But her voice broke down, and she stopped 
with tears, 

‘**Is a felon according to law,” concluded the 
squire, coldly. ‘‘ He bas been hunted down by 
society and society’s hounds—I heading them— 
and he has had a brand put upon him—suffer- 
ings, chains, prisons, and prison toll, scorn, and 
hate—there’s his life strung out in a few words 
upon the tongue’s tip ; but that doesn’t tell it, 
you know, as God saw it, Now suppose my 
soul can see this life of his dimly, and can see, 
too, that in my hatred of all his generation I 
am not guiltless altogether of his sufferings. 
When he was a wild, shaggy boy here on Hath- 
erleigh Heath, society—I always heading the 
hounds, you see—hunted him ; and out of that 
warfare his crime grew—well, will the lands 
compensate him?” 


“No!” repeated the willful old man, striking 
his stick on the floor with an anger twofold the 
strength of hers. “Ah! you mean the law 
won't give property to such men ashe. Felons 
and women the law robs—doesn’t it? Well, 
then, I'll give Hatherleigh to his child’ 

“You shall not, sir!” exclaimed Effiel, trem- 
bling exceedingly. ‘“ His child is no robber to 
steal a man’s inheritance from him.” 

“Psha! psha!” cried the old man; “a 
poacher’s child is not likeiy to be too honor- 
able. There'll be no objection in that quar- 
ter.” 

‘* You are mistaken, sir,” said Ethel, and with 
snow-white face she came forward, and stood 
resolutely before him. ‘You are wicked and 
unjust, Mr Hatherleigh, to dream of robbing 
your rightful heir, to enrich Lewis Hartrow’s 
child.” 

“Hold your peage !” he cried, menacing her 
with his hand. “ You are like the other women, 
shrieking, ‘Justice ! justice ! when you kaow 
nothing of it.” 

“T cannot be silent,” returned Ethel, still 
snow-white and resolute. “I am not afraid of 
you. I do know what justice is, and I deny that 
you have any rizht to give a Hartrow a single 
shilling of yours; and no Hartrow will take it.” 

“Can you answer for that ?” he said, with a 
strange smile, 

** Yes,” she replied, “TI affirm, with all the 
atrength of my soul, that Lewis Hartrow’s 
child will accept no unrighteous bequest from 
you.” 

As Ethel stretched her hand out Mr. Hather- 
leigh’s met it, she scarce knew how, and he 
drew her nearer his chair, peering into her face 
with the oddest look, half joyful, half mournful, 
his eyes first sparkling, then growing dim with 
sorrow. 

* There’s honor in you,” he said, with a heavy 
sigh ; ‘* but who can tell if the Hartrow blood is 
honest ?” 

“T will answer for it in this, and in other 

things also,” she answered, ‘ David Hartrow, 
in his last days, showed anxiety for no worldly 
matter except to pay his debt to you for rent. 
He had saved the money, and he put it in my 
hand to place in yours. Here it is ;’ and, tak- 
ing a tiny packet from her purse, she laid it on 
the round table by his side. “A small sum in- 
deed to you, Mr. Hatherleigh, but think how 
much self-denial, and suffering, and hardship it 
represents! A poor, sick, aged man deprived 
himself of many comforts to send you this, It 
is the same coin he gave me ; I would not have 
changed it for worlds, thinking you would 
value it.” 
“Yes, there’s honesty in this gold piece,” 
said the squire , ‘it means a good deal. There 
may be scales in heaven, in which this small, 
light coin shali weigh down all the guineas I 
ever gave in charity. Bury it with me—or, 
stay! when I am dead zive it to Ralph from me, 
an tell him to keep it all his life in remem- 
brance of his grandfather.” 

There was an odd light in his eyes again as 
he said this, which went flickering away in a 
mournful smile. 

“Well, I yield,” he said, suddenly. 
miserable little coin has done the work. Shall 
I be less honest than old David Hartrow? All 
he owed the world was this small ten-shilling 
piece. and he paid it before he died. I owethe 
world a just will—I'll pay it ; then, perhaps, in 
heaven my broken heart will weigh down this 
little piece.” 

His head sank on his breast, and from his 
aged, dimmed eyes, there welled a few tears 
terrible to see, wrung as they were from the 
last remnant of his obstinate love and his fail- 
ing strength. 

** God will reward you,” said Ethel ; and her 
voice shook with deep emotion. “I thank you 
with all my heart for this promise to do justice. 
You spare me a great pain.” 

“ But you spare me none,” he retorted, with 
his old savageness. “ Will heaven let me do 
nothing for a Hartrow, think you? Come, shall 
I give Hatherleigh to my eldest son and his 
heir, on condition that this grandchild of mine 
marries Lewis Hartrow’s child ”” 

“It would be a cruel condition,” said Ethel, 
with quivering lips. ‘‘ Your heir cannot marry 
the child of a man convicted of crime. And it 
would be cruel to the girl herself to feel she 
was forced upon Ralph Hatherleigh. Oh, for 
pity’s sake, do not mar 4 just deed by a willful 
fancy like this !” 


“This 


“No !” cried Ethel, angrily. 4 


eyes were fixed on Ethel’s pale, terror-stricken 
face, half in grim amusement, half in threaten- 
ing anger, 

“Will you do it?” he cried, as his anger 
grew, chasing the smile with a look bordering 
on hate, 

“No,” she answered, steadily ; but, with the 
word, her courage fled, and she broke into 
tears, weeping passionately in the strong bitter- 
ness of her pain. ‘Yon know me, Mr. Hather- 
leigh,” she faltered—*‘ you know who I am.” 

Her hands had dropped from her face, and 
her streaming eyes, full of tears, looked into his 
woefully. 

“Yes, I know !” he said, savagely. ‘There, 
go away, girl—I can bear no more. The sight 
of your face drives me mad!” And, with mondy 
anguish quivering on every feature, he turned 
away from her gaze. 

“And knowing who I am,” she continued, 
“you will confess I cannot marry your grand- 
son and heir, Ralph Hatherleigh. I will never 
do him that wrong. I leave you now, sir.” 

Quietly and softly she went to the door, 
though her pride, her passionate honor, and her 
love were lying bleeding in her heart, breaking 
it in twain, 

“Tl haunt Lina Hatherleigh yet,” cried the 
squi'e after her in a passionate voice. But she 
did not heed him. 

“T will send Mrs. Hatherleigh to you,” she 
answered, gently. 

Then the door was closed, and the old sick 
lion was left alone. He looked after hersulkily, 
a jealous rage upon his rugged face. 

“Is Ralph half as good, I wonder?” he mur- 
mured, angrily. ‘‘Why does she vex me with 
her. justice, her truth, an@ er generous cour- 
age? Psha! it’s all cunning; I'll prove her 
like the rest of them yet. My womenkind say 
there’s bad blood in the Hartrows, and I must 
look for baseness there—the devil! And what’s 
Lina Hatherleigh, then? And a mother’s qual- 
ities descend upon her child, or did in my time, 
before new-fangled notions filled up the brains 
of noodles. So there is as great a likelihood of 
lurking baseness in the Hatherleigh veins as in 
the Hartrow blood; and my heir, to whom I 
must do justice, forsooth—may turn out a 
brood of ferreta, like Lawyer Spence. Pooh! 
I'm sick of it all, It’s a tangled skein, too hard 
for an old man’s hands, But, taking the devil 
by the horns, and looking him in the face, I still 
say a Hartrow is honester than a Spence. A 
poacher steals a hare; a Spence steals souls. 
And there’s the love in my beart still ; it won’t 
die. Hang her !—a pretty little woman |—hang 
her ! 

*O serpent heart, hid with a fow’ring face!’ 


That hits it. Old Will Shakespeare knew her, 
Ah, Ralph, my boy, I’m an old man—God help 
me !—old and going fast to ‘the undiscovered 
country, from whose bourn no traveler re- 
turns.’” 

Thus his thoughts wandered on till in his 
feebleness his eyes closed, and sleep came to 
him imperceptibly with pitying softness. Then 
the door was opened by a quiet hand, and the 
fair, proud, worn face, that bad watched over 
him so many years, bent over his face and 
kissed h'm while he slept. 

“It is but fora little while, she murmured, 
‘‘and then we shall part no more.” 








THE FIRST TELEGRAPHIC INSTRU- 
MENT. 


AN Interesting relic of the early days of tele- 
graphy has been discovered at Morristown, N. J. Itis 
the first instrument by which miessages were received 
and sent by the aid of the electric current. When Pro- 
fessor Morse was experimenting on the power and 
capability of electricity as adapted to the transmission 
of words, he spent a large portion of his time at Mor- 
ristown, where he was assisted by Alfred Vail, Esq., a 
practical machinist and inventor. At the Speedwell 
Iron Works of that town, then owned by the father of 
Mr. Vail, the experiments on the wires and on the 
construction of suitable instruments took place. On 
the completion of the experiments and the removal of 
Mr. Morse to Washington to bring his invention before 
Congress, Mr. Vail accompanied him, and, receiving 
the appointment of Assistant Superintendent of Tele- 
graphs, wag stationed at Baltimore, at that end of the 
experimental line, The instrument now at Morris- 
town was one of two taken from Morristown by Morse 
and Vail—Morse using one at Washington, and Vail 
the other at Baitimore. Thefirst message sent was 
the now well-known “Wat has God wrought,” 
which Morse transmitted # Vail, but the first public 
message was the news of the nomination of Polk to 
the Presidency by the Baltimore convention of 1844, 
sent by Vail to Morse. These instruments were in 
constant use for six years, when Mr. Vail, returning 
to Morristown, brought his with him, and where it 
still remains ip the possession of his family. Mr. 
Vail dying soon after, his instrument was specially 
left by a clause in his will to his eldest son, as an heir- 
loom, while parts of instruments made during the ex- 
perimental trials were left to Professor Morse, with a 
request that he would give them at some future day 
to the New Jersey Historical Society. The old instru- 
ment works as well as when first made, and recently 
@ message was sent to New York, and a reply received 
at Morristown. An excellent photograph of the in- 
strument was also taken, and with this a visit was 
made to Professor Morse in New York. The professor 
was delighted to see the representation of the frst in- 
strument, having destroyed, as he said, the fellow 
instrument which he had used in 1844, He readily 
recognized it, and wrote a certificate across the pic- 
ture as to ite being a true photograph of the first in- 
strument ever to transmit public messages. He 
also ressed a wish that the photographs might be 
generally dietribated, that it might be seen how little 

essential points it differed with those now in use. 
With the exception of size and clumsiness, the instru- 
ments are almost similar. The dimensions of 
the instrument are sixteen inches in length, seven 
inches tn height, six inches wide, with two magnets 
of three-inch diamet The paper used was two and 








Tie negro in Tennessee, says the Memphis 





“Bo think heir cannot marrow 
Hartrow ?” he returned ; “a Hatherleigh and » 
convict’s child—a rare match! You wont ¢’ 
sent, then? It all depends on you.” 
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‘ Ledger,” ts fast becoming proprietor of the soil he 
,ormerty tilled for his master, About five hundred 
negroes own farms in the vicinity of Memphis, and 
all their farms are well cultivated, while the farms of 
a great many white men are covered with weeds. 





NEWS BREVITIES. 


Peacues cost fifty cents each only, at New- 
port, R. I. 


A neGro woman has just died in East Ten-° 
nessee, believed to be 125 years old. 


Iturwors has 6,000 miles of railroad, which, 
with equipments, cost $120,000,000, 


Vermont hires a Governor at eighty-three 
dollars a month, “and find himself.” 


Detaware has supplied Philadelphia with 
over 780,000 boxes of strawberries this year. 


Tue Council of Donaldsonville, La., has 
voted its Mayor a salary of one dollar a year. 


A MonTaty periodical, devoted to the inter- 
ests of chess, is to be started in Dubuque, Iowa. 


wn Winona ) Oaias.) “Democrat” is agita- 
over a rt of the a) of the boll-worm 
in Carroll County. 


Apvices from the Northeast report the 
wheat harvest progressing favorably, and the yield of 
grain unuseally good. “sm —— 


Lextnoton, Scott County, Ind., owns a fine 
old French brass six-pounder cannon, captured by 
General Jackson at New Orleans, 


Tue Cleveland “ Leader” makes an earnest 
appeal for the establishment of a Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals in Ohio. 


Turrty boxes of tobacco have been seized 
at Augusta, Ga., in consequence of a violation of the 
Revenue laws on the part of the owners. 


Boston Covmon is put to still another use 
this season. There is “liberal preaching’ on the hill, 
near the old elm, every Sunday evening. 


Tury are boring away, night and day, in 
Terre Haute, Ind., at a depth of 1,035 feet, in blue 
limestone, in the hope of striking a salt well. 


Tue little town of Holyoke, Mass.. by way 
of celebrating the Fourth of July, furnished to the 
country five new embryo citizens on that day. 


A very severe battle was fought between 
a herd of swine and a den of rattlesnakes on a farm 
near Columbus, 0. The former were victorious, 


A man in Albany bought an acre of land 
three years for $150, and dur'ng the present sea- 
son has netted $1,700 for strawberries raised on it. 


Greenssure, Mich., has a citizen who ealls 
himself a champion undertaker, He has already far- 
nished coffins and assisted at the burial of 3,900 per- 
sons, 


Tue desire for liquor-drinking seems to be 
on the increase in Philadelphia. The Clerk of the 
Cours of Quarter Sessions has just issued 3,849 tavern 

censes. 


A New Orveans exchange applauds the 
wisdom of the fathers of that city in not appropriat- 
ing a seca toward the celebration of the glorious 

ourt. 


A cutp six years of age, nearly 
has been discovered naked and chained in 
neath the floor, in the house of his parents ( 
at Newport, Ky. 

Pienty of huckleberries in Northern New 
York this season. They say they are brought by the 
wagon-load from the Shawangunk Mountains to 
Kingston and Rondout. 


Tue University of Vienna has decided to 
admit women to ail the advantages of its medical 
schoo , and two medical students have already availed 
themselves of the privilege. 


Twenty-one boxes were recently filled with 
the remains of Federal soldiers, gathered from the 
interior of Georgia, and shipped for interment at the 
Beaufort National Cemetery. 


Tue last day of the races at Saratoga at- 
tracted an immense crowd. The first race was won 
by Pompey Payne, the second by Helmbold, and the 
consolation purse by R. B, Connolly. 

A VENERABLE couple in Jennings County, 
Ind., after living together peaceably for forty years, 


got into a quarrel over the sale of a cow, and sepa- 
rated for the remnant of their days. 


INDIANAPOLIS is about to try the Nicolson 
pavement. The experiment is being made on Dela- 
ware street, where hundreds of citizens congregate 
around the pitch and tar pots to see how it’s done. 


A MARBLE quarry has just been opened near 


starved, 
a hole Os 


Williamsport, Pa., which affords a fi ined 
stone as black as —— and capable of taking a very 
high polish. It is said that this quarry is the onty 
one of the kind known to exist, 


Tur Schooha, Miss., “Spectator” says that 
the newspapers along the line of the Mobile and Ohio 
Kailroad teem with com ts nst the manage- 
ment, and suggests that ‘where there is so much 
smoke there must be some fire.” 


A Texas paper says fossil remains belong- 
ing to a hitherto undescribed species of the genus 
elephas, and much larger than any yet discovered, 
have recently been found in Archer County. The 
jaw, it is said, measures twelve feet. 


Tue Georgia newspapers are making a very 


earnest appeal for more independent emigrants, 


They want no more convicts and pau they sa 
and can manage to get well cough without 
any further inerease of the settiers. 
Tue Freemasons of the Grand Lodge of 
pace ay my Lay yA we so as to admit hee 
le to the Order. 8, thonght, may 
Pesult in excluding the Grand my otlows Rees Ma- 
sonic intercourse with other G Jurisdictions. 
Tue Chester and Chicago B. B Reliesed 
Com i= now thoroughly organized. line 
commas Dentralla, on the fhinols Cent with Nash- 
ville and Sparta, reach the Mississippi Ches- 
ter, and run over the coal-flelds of 


Tue General Superintendent of the Union 
Pacific Railroad issues a circular from “to 
whom it may concern,” announcing that there is no 
pa of trouble from Indians aiong the line of 
road, D 

trary. 
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otwithstanding newspaper reports to the con- 


A xEaro woman, near Chillicothe, Ohio, on 
out to visit s bor lately, left her child 
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HON. FREDERICK T. FRELING- | 
HUYSEN. 


Tus Hon. Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, of 
Newark, N. J., who has been confirmed as the 
successor of Mr. Motley as United States Min- 
ister to the Court of St. James, is a man well 
calculated by education and experience to dis- 
charge the duties of the position in a dignified 
manner. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen is the grandson of Fred- 
erick Frelinghuysen, who is believed to have 
killed the Hessian commander, Colonel Rahl, at 
the battle of Trenton, and was made a Major- | 
General by Washington in 1790. He was) 
elected to the United States Senate from New | 
Jersey in 1793. Mr. F..is the nephew and | 
adopted son of Theodore Frelinghuysen, who | 
was Senator from New Jersey from 1826 to 
1835, a candidate for the Vice-Presidency on 
the Henry Clay ticket in 1844, and for many 
years Chancellor of the University of New York, 
President of the American Bible Society, and 
finally, President of Rutgers College. 

The new minister to England thus comesof a 
good lineage. He has a high record as a jurist 
and publicist. He represented the Republicans | 
of New Jersey in the Chicago Convention of | 
1860, which nominated President Lincoln, | 
served by the request of both parties in the 
Legislature as the representative or the State in | 
the Peace Convention of 1861, acted during the | 
war with high zeal in the defense of the Union, 
serving during several years a; Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State. In the fall of 1866 he was 
appointed by Governor Ward to fill the vacancy 
inthe United States Senate occasioned by the 
death of Senator Wright. Governor Ward's 
selection was subsequently confirmed by the | 
Legislature, and Mr. Freli: ghuysen served out | 
the unexpired term, when the Democrats hav- | 
ing the: power, Senator Stockton, the present 
incumbent, succeeded him. Mr. Frelinghuy- 
sen’s career in the Senate was one of peculiar 
distinction, both in the high rank heat once as- 
sumed as a debater, the influence he carried 
with him in the most important committees, 
and the general recognition of his worth and 
ability by hi his colleagues of both parties. He is 
an experienced statesman and an accomplished 
scholar, and, better than all, he bas a broad 
American view of the questions pending be- 
tween this country and England. 











THE GERMAN MASS MEETING. | 


Tae Germans of New York held a mass meet- 
ing at Steinway Hall on the evening of July 20th, 
in order to give vent to their sympathies with 
the country of their birth and its cause in the 
present European war, and to take steps for | 
extending practical ald to the widows and | 
orphans of their countrymen who may fall 
in the struggle. The larze hail was filled 
to overflowing, every inch of it being occu- 
pied. 
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EX-SENATOR FREDERICK T. FRELINGHUYSEN, THE NEWLY APPOINTED MINISTER TO ENGLAND. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 


Un the platform, which was decorated with | omon, of Wisconsin, who was called to the chair 
on the motion of Mr. Theodore F. C. Petrasch, 
Carl Schurz, C. Ottendorfer, Dr. H. Von Holst, 
Sigismond Kaufmann, Dr. A. Donai, 
and | Sigel and others. A number of singing socie- 


the American and North-German flags, a large 
number of representative Germans were seated. 
The band of the Ninety-sixth Regiment New 
York State National Guard was present, 


played at the beginning of the meeting and at | ties, among them the Liederkranz and Arion, 
were present, and rendered several patriotic 
German airs, which were enthusiastically re- 


the intervals between the patriotic speeches, | 
which were made by ex-Governor Edward Sal- 
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ceived. Thonsands of persons presented them- 
selves at the hall during the evening, but so 
vast and compact was the assemblage within, 
that these had to turn away disappointed. Sev- 
eral Prussian and North-German officials were 
present, and participated in the proceedings of 
the meeting. In the course of the evening 
a series of resolutions were enthusiastically 
adopted condemning the precipitate conduct of 
France, and offering to the people of Germany 


| not only moral, but pecuniary support in the 
| impending atrife, by the Germans of America. 


AN INC ARN ATE FIEND. 


A HISTORICAL STORY. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century few 
magistrates were more justly respected by the 
Parisians than Monsieur de M****, conseiller au 
parlement,. He was a man of some sixty-five 
years of age, hale and hearty, a thorough gen- 

and a clear-headed, incorruptible 
judge. fa those days a Parisian mansion 


| Was as capacious as a modern hotel, with 
| dukes for directors. Thus Monsieur de M.'s 


mansion accommodated the whole of his fam- 


| lly—or, rather, it was a human warren. Three 
| married sons, and a bishop, the eldest of his 


offspring, three married daughters, a sister, the 


| widow of a President a Mortier, and a brother, 


retired from military service with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, and the Cross of St, Louis, 


| lived together in apparent harmony, a united, 
| happy family. The eldest and youngest of his 

married sons had each a boy, the second only 
| girls; his daughters were more prolific than 


their brothers. Each of these family sections 
had thei> separate apartments, but every Sun- 


| day, and on certain holidays and family festi- 


vals, they all met at the old gentleman’s table, 


| who, it should be stated, had been for many 


years a widower. 

One morning, while Monsieur de M. was en- 
gaged in making himself master of a case, the 
voluminous documents relating to which were 
lying before him, his eye suddenly alighted 
upon a sealed letter that he had not until that 
moment noticed. Breaking open the seal, he 
read the following lines : 


‘Tremble, wretch! Thou hast ruined me in 


| gaining over thy colleagues to thy views. From 
| this moment I declare war against thee to the 
death. Thou and thine shall »erish one after 


the other, for my deadly hatred will not be sat- 
isfied with thy destruction alone. I shall not 
sign my name. Seek it among thy numerous 
victims ; it will be difficult for thee to select it.” 


Strong in his own consciousness of rectitude, 
Monsieur de M, threw the letter aside with con- 
tempt, though he did not fail to inquire of his 
servants how it came there. No one had seen, 
no one knew anything about it. This was the 
only point that caused him any uneasiness, for 
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MAYENCE.-—THE PRINCIPAL FORTIFIED TOWN OF THE NORTH GERMAN CONFEDERATION.—SEE PAGE 328. 





it implied the presence of a traitor beneath his | monster who should seek to injure the best of | chanced to be particularly engaged, and Mon- 


roof, and yet the whole of his household had 
been born and bred in his own or his father’s 
service. However, the affair would soon have 
passed from his memory had not a circumstance 


occurred to give weight to the threats of his | 


abonymous correspondent. 

One of the assistants in the kitchen, fecling 
somewhat hungry, took a small basinfui of soup 
from the huge saucepan in which the bouilli 
was simmering for the family dinner. Hardly 
had he swallowed half-a-dozen spoonfuls, whe.i 
he was seized with sharp, violent pains in the 
lower part of his stomach, attended with ex- 
cessive vomiting. 
promptly applied, and by degrees the poor fel- 
low was restored to health. 


The master of the house now called all his | 
people together, and warned them that there | 


was an unscrupulous enemy among them, who 
had vowed the destruction of himself and his 
family. He reminded them of the pleasant re- 
lations that had always existed between them, 
and implored them, for their own sakes, not to 
listen to the voice of the tempter, who would 
assuredly conduct them to the gallows. Moved 


by his dignified and fatherly address, his ser- | 


vants fell on their knees, and, with tears and 
sobs, protested their innocence and fidelity, 
and vowed vengeance against the ungratetul 
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Vigorous remedies were | 


| masters. 
For all that, the second son, Monsieur de 


| Niore, his wife, and two of their children, | 
| expired in great agony within the week, after | 


a few hours of intense suffering. It was a hot, 
close evening, in the middle of summer, and 
all four had drank copiously from a carafe of 
eau de groseille. The unfortunate lady was cx- 
pecting her confinement, and, before she closed 
her eyes in eternal slecp, gave birth to a male 
child. Madame de Vartclie, the wife of the 
youngest son, took her little nephew into her 
arms, and promised the dying mother she would 
bring him up as her own, and that he should 
be as a brother to her own boy. Ile was then 
consigned to the wife of a tenant, who hap- 
pened to be in the house, and who, by good 
fortune, was nursing a babe some weeks old. 
| This woman was next day sent back to her 
| farm with her little treasure, to keep him, at 
| least, out of harm’s way. 

| <A week later, Monsicur co Vartcllo, hearing 
& man in tho stroet below crying ripe figs, 
opened the window, and calling to the itiner- 
| ant fruiterer, purchased a basket of them. To 
save trouble, he hoisted up the fruit with a 
| piece of string, and then carried it off, as a 
present, to his father, whom he knew to be 
partial to figs. The old gentleman, however, 


| sieur de Vartelle accordingly returned to his 
own apartment. Setting down the figs on a 
side-table, he thought no more about them ; 
but an hour or so afterward, being tempted by 
their freshness and luscious odor, he devoured 
some half-a-dozen. Almost immediately he was 
scized with burning pains, accompanied by in- 
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events were passing, now nastened up to Paris 
to comfort and console his venerable parent. 
He proposed to stay a month, but on the twenty- 
third day exhibited some feverish symptoms, to 
dispei which he asked his aunt and sister-in-law 
to make him a particular kind of tisane. His 
request was instantly complied with, and, on 
his complaining that it was not sweet enough, 


| tense dryness in the throat, and much vomit- | some powdered sugar was brought to him, The 


ing. One of the servants hurried off in search 
of a doctor, and another went to summon his 
wife from church, where she was attending 
| vespers. Monsieur de Vartelle lingered till the 
following morning, when death put an end to 
his sufferings. 


| 
| 


| 


beverage being at last to his taste, he drank of 
it freely, and toward the evening was seized 
with convulsions, which terminated fatally. 
The patient had time, however, to make a 
will, bequeathing his eniire property to the 


On examination, it was di-cov- | orphan child of his deceased brother, and, fail- 


|ered that very finely-powdeied arsenic had | ing him, to Madame de Vartelle’s eldest boy, 


been introduced beneath the skin of the figs. 
Hiorror and consternation now fell upon all. 

The old man was nearly heart-broken. Two 

of his sonsin-law declared their intention of 


| 


traveling about for a time, and weft with their | 


wives and children out of the doomed house. 
Madame do Vartelle, however, vowed she would 
| never leave the father of her lost husband, the 
| grandfather of her children. Her devotedness 
gave courage also to Madame d’Orgerel, sister 
| to the magistrate, who was previously on the 
point of taking her departure, and the eldest 
son, the bishop, who had been engaged with 


| the affairs of his diocese while these terrible 
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All Paris was nowinalarm, The police were 
completely at fault, and were indignantly ridi- 
culed ty the panic-stricken public.. Tho be- 
reaved parent was fast sinking into the grave. 
Sitting one morning in his library, peste. | 
over his irreparable losses, he was surpri 
by one of the servants hurriedly entering the 
room, and throwing himself on Lis knees at his 
feet. It was the confidential valet of the se 
cond son, whose babe was at nureo in the 
country. 

“*Kind master,” said he, clasping his han 
** listen to me patiently. Do not think mem 
I entreat you. I must tell you all, and then 
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you may do what you please with me. 
nights before Monsieur de Vartelle’s death, I 
felt some one shaking me. I started up ‘in 
alarm, and beheld the form of my dear master, 
Monsieur de Ntore, pale and sorrowful. He 
bade me fear nothing, but see to the safety of 
his child. ‘Tell my father,’ be said, ‘to send 
him far away, and let no one but yourself hnow 
where he is, otherwise he will perish as -urely 
as my poor brother De Vartelle.’ With these 
words he vanished from my sight, or, rather, I 
swooned away, and lay in a state of uncon- 
sciousness until long after sunrise. But when 
my senses returned, I fancied it might be only 
a dream, and I feared to mention it to you, sir, 
lest youshould be angry, and dismiss me from 
your service. Two days afterward, Monsieur 
de Vartelle died. Iwas torn with remorse, but 
still shrank from speaking to you. Well, sir, 
last Tuesday, at nightfall, I was sitting by the 
fire, thinking of my dear master, and of all that 
has lately happened, when I felt as if some one 
rubbed against me, at the same time that a 
chilly, fetid air made me shiver—with affright 
more than with cold. A voice, once well known 
and dear to us all, whispered in my ear : ‘ Saint- 
Jean, thou didst not love me, then” ‘Oh! 
yes, master,’ I answered, ‘dearly, and so I still 
do.’ - * How is it, then,’ the voice demanded, 
‘that thou refusest to give me the consolation 
of seeing my boy, poor George, rescued from 
certain death? Yes, he will die as certainly as 
my unfortunate brother, the bishop. My dear 
brother, thou, too, must perish!’ I heard no 
more, but on Thursday the bishop died. Since 
then I have known no peace. 1! cannot eat, I 
cannot sleep, I dread again to behold that mel- 
ancholy phantom. Oh! sir, do not treat these 
words as an idle dream. Save your grandson ! 
And for his father’s sake, save the innocent 
child !” 

Of Saint-Jean’s earnestness there could be no 
doubt, Monsieur de M. heard him to the end, 
without interruption, and was moved by the 
man’s nate zeal in behalf of his dead 
master’s child. He praised his fidelity, there- 
fore, and bade him be of good cheer. He would 
think over what he had said, and decide in a day 
or two what course to take. In the meanwhile he 
desired Saint-Jean to keep his own counsel, and 
avoid hinting to any one what he believed he 
had seen and heard. Though quite convinced 
of his servant’s sincerity, the old magistrate had 
too much sense to place any faith in the reality 
of his vision, which he naturally attributed to a 
mind disordered by fear and sorrow. 

A little later in the same day Madame d’Orge- 
rel informed her brother that, as she had no 
doubt her death also would be a violent one, 
she wished to dispose of her, wealth while it 
was yet in her power todo so. She according!y 
bequeathed all she in equal portions, 
to the orphan child of Monsieur de Niore and to 
Madame de Vartelle’s boy—in case of death, the 
survivor of the two to inherit all. The old man 
followed her example, and, after making a 
handsome provision for his daughters, left 
everything to the young De Niore, with rever- 
sion to his cousin Ambroise de Vartelle. The 
widow, being apprised of, these testamentary 
dispositions, wept abundant tears of gratitude, 
and promised before high heaven to be a lov- 
ing, tender, and devoted mother to the orphan. 

Two or three weeks elapsed without any 
further mishap. It was midnight, and Monsieur 
de M. was sitting in his library, poring over 
some important papers, when the door softly 
opened, and Saint-Jean glided into the room, 
seemingly more cead than alive. “Ah, sir,” 
he exclaimed, “we are all lost! I have not 
been able to tend you, and now Madame d’0rge- 
rel must die. 

‘‘ What do you mean, fellow ?” cried his mas- 
ter, in astonishment, not unmingled With 
alarm. 

“T will tell you, sir. We were sitting up 
rather later than usual, when Rosette (Madame 
d@’Orgerel’s lady’s-maid) told us a secret which 
even you, sir, may not yet know.” 

“ What?” 


“ Madame is about to retire to her fine cha- 
teau in Burgundy.” 

Monsieur de M. here made a gestare of sur- 
prise, and Saint-Jean continued : 

“This news set us off chatting about many 
things, when midnight struck, and we all 
hurried off to bed. 1 was mounting the spiral 
staircase, and had reached the third floor, when 
it seemed as if some one stood before me. I 
looked up, and again beheld my dear master, 
but this time angry, even furious. He called 
me a wretch, a scoundrel, a faithless slave, and 
struck me some violent blows on the arm with 
a stick he held in his hand. ‘Go,’ he cried, 
‘go to my father, and tell him that i command 
you to take my child from his nurse, and con- 
vey him to a place oi safety. My aunt’s death, 
now nigh at hand, will satisfy him that I am 
not a false prophet.’ ” 

Monsieur de M., without replying, uncovered 
Shint-—Jean’s arm, and, to his horror, saw that it 
was seamed with fresh wales, suffused with 
blood, and indicating considerable severity of 
punishment. Such tangible proofs of super- 
natural interposition were not to be gainsaid. 
Incredulity yielded to substantial evidence, and 
the following morning Saint-Jean set off, as ne 
himeelf gave out, for his native village in Lower 
Brittany. In reality, he proceeded straight to 
Berry, furnished with full authority and instruc- 
tions, which he executed with intelligence and 
discretion. 


Two days later, Madame d’Orgerel’s lady’s- 
maid was missing. At two o’clock ope morning 
a terrible explosion took place in aroom adjoin- 
ing those occupied by Monsieur de M. and his 
sister. The housebold, roused from their first 
sleop, rushed to the spot whence the report had 

, and came upon a scene of dreadful 
confusion. The partition walls had been rent 
asonder like so much pasteboard, the furniture 
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Two | As for the old magistrate, be escaped with a few 


bruises of no great consequence, but bis spirit 
was utterly broken. From thestove in Madame 
de Vartelle’s apartment a packet was taken 
containing gunpowder, bulleis, scraps of iron, 
and bits of glass. The villain had doubtless 
been disturbed, and had had no opportunity of 
completing his nefarious preparations. It was 
generally believed that the missing lady’s-maid 
had been the instrument by which all these 
feayful outrages had been committed. The 
greatest sympathy was naturally evinced by all 
classes of the population of Paris, and Monsieur 
de M. had at least the proud consolation of 
knowing that all good men loved, revered, and 
pitied him. 

Yet a few days, and Madame de Vartelle 
rushed into his room in a state of despair. 
Little George was carried. off from his nurse, 
and in vain had search been everywhere made 
for the cruel marauder. The magistrate looked 
confused, and even ashamed of himself, and 
then confessed to his daughter-in-law that the 
child had been stolen by Saint-Jean, acting 
under his orders. Madame de Vartelle at once 
commended his prudence, but suggested the 
expediency of acquainting some confidential 
friend with the secret of his grandchild’s re- 
treat. 

In the event of any accident happening 
to himself, his son-in-law might dispute the 
identity of a child for whom no one could 
vouch but a penniless serving-man. Monsieur 
de M. approved of her suggestion, and said 
that he- would lose no time in confiding the 
secret to his brother, the lieutenant-colonel, 
and to the President of the Parliament. 

“Have you such little faith in me, dear 
papa?” she asked, in an aggrieved tone. “Is 
not George’s adopted mother the right person 
to watch over his health and safety ?” 

“Undoubtedly, my child,” said the good old 
man, kissing her on the forehead ; “but your 
sex is against you. In a court of law the presi- 
dent’s declaration would, as you may easily 
imagine, have much greater weight than yours, 
and I am anxious to remove all possibility of 
dispute.” 

Madame de Vartelle had nothing to reply to 
such a valid reason, and left the room, keeping 
her thoughts to herself. A few evenings after 
this Monsieur de M. was informed by his porter 
that Saint-Jean begged permission to speak to 
him in private. He was instantly admitted, 
and then stateé that he had brought the boy to 
Paris, as the place of all others where he would 
be the least looked for. He had confided the 
child, he continued, to the care of one of his 
own sisters, a worthy, respectable woman, re- 
siding on St. Genevieve Hill, where he could 
watch over him without suspicion. 

Nothing further occurred tor some weeks 
until one morning, as Monsieur de M, was 
about to rise, Saint-Jean staggered into the 
room, his face horribly contorted, and himself 
bent nearly double with the torture he was 
enduring. 

‘In the name of heaven !” he cried, “send 
immediately for the Procureur-General and the 
Lieutenant-General of Police. I have a most 
important declaration to make in their pres- 
ence, but I am dying fast. I have taken an 
antidote, to retard death a Httle while ; but no- 
thing can save me.” 

Hastily throwing on his clothes, Monsieur de 
M. went in person for the high functionaries 
named by Saint-Jean, while the lieutenant- 
colonel remained with the poor fellow, who 
begged hard not to be left alone. Presently he 
asked : 

‘* Where is Madame de Vartelle ?” 

‘At church. This is her day for partaking 
of the communion.” 

Saint-Jean laughed aloud, but spoke no more 
till the magistrates arrived, when he made this 
startling revelation : 

“Madame de Vartelle detested her husband, 
and longed to be rid of him, that she might be 
free to marry a nobleman of the highest rank, 
who was greatly attached to her, but refused to 
make her bis duchess unless she could bring 
him a proportionate dower. To accomplish 
this end, she gave herself up to the study of 
poisons, and, when assured of her skill, she 
bought over Saint-Jean by large gifts and larger 
promises. Through his agency, a public writer 
was prevailed upon, by a bribe of five louis, to 
write that threatening letter which preluded 
the long catalogue of crimes. She herself, in 
the momentary absence of her husband, had 
contrived to introduce the arsenic into the 
figs, and then went away quietly to say her 
prayers in church. Bui Saint-Jean soon took 
fright, and sickened of the work. He was 
really attached to his own master, Monsieur de 
Niore, and mourned his death with bitter re- 
morse. To save bis child, he had invented the 
story of the apparition, and even luflicted those 
heavy blows upon bis arm, which eventually 
overcame Monsieur de M.’s incredulity. 

“With her own hands Madame de Vartelle 
dragged Madame d’Orgerel’s maid from her 
bed—having previously drugged her--and 
threw her down an open well in one of the cel- 
lars, after stabbing her to the heart. With her 
own hands, too, she arranged the explosive 
materials in the two stoves, taking very good 
care, however, to apply the slow match only to 
one of them. This much she herself confessed 
to Saint-Jean on his return to the mansion, 
probably in the hope of learning from him the 
address of her orphan nephew. Disappointed 
in this, and fearing her tool and accomplice, 
she at length resolved to get rid of him also ; 
but the antidote with which he had long sitice 
provided himself, gave him time to expose her 
iniquities, and bring her within the strong arm 
of the law. 

Saint-Jean expired as Madame de Vartelle 
entered the house. Sbe came from partaking 
of the Holy Sacrament. Suddenly arrested, 
and carried off to prison, she escaped a public 

_ by suicide. She herself 
after a 








was opened. 


With bruises, 
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struggle, for-her body was covered 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


New rivers—Fresh water-creases. 

A manrat shelf—A lady’s shoulder. 
A NIGHT-CHARGE—A squalling baby. 
Tue tune of the smoker—Spit-toon. 


Lirenary.—‘‘ Watts on the Mind "—Too 
often, nothing. 


New division of time—‘‘The Rest of the 
Week.” Sunday. 


Waar sort of leggins would you explore the 
Nile with? Alligaiters, 


Oveut not an old buffer, who takes forty 
winks, to put a nap-kin over his head? 


Way should Arabs not be subject to insan- 
ity? Because they are a nomad (no-mad) race. 


Tue daily life of a ‘‘ black fellow” has been 
very graphically described in a few words. He getsa 
large melon, cuts it in two, and scoops out the insidef; 
one half he puts on his head, he sits on the other hall, 
and eats the middle. 


Dap,” said an incipient legislator to his 
indulgent parent, who had gratified him with a visit 
to the galleries of the Capitol, “say, do you see any 
row going on? I don’t.” “No,” said the astonished 
father, ‘‘of course not. Why did you ask?” “ ’Cause 
the man in the big desk says ‘the eyes have it!’ and 
just now he said ‘the nose had it '—so | thought 
there was some /uss down there som’ers.”’ 


A Perwnsytvanra poet, who wrote, in some 
tender lines addressed to his love, ‘‘ We will hallow 
her grave with our tears,’’ was surprised at a call 
from Henrietia’s brother next morning, armed with a 
club, and who extended a stirring invitation to him 
to come down and have his head broken, which he 
declined. The local paper had made the line read, 
“We will harrow her grave with our steers.” 


A Frew years ago a little fellow was taken by 
his father to a carpenter, to be bound apprentice to 
him, after the fashion of those times. In sett ing the 
business, the master, who was one of the stiff kind, 
observed ; “‘ Well, boy, I suppose you can eat most 
anything, can’t you? Il always make my boys live on 
what they don’t like.” “I love everything but mince 
pie and apple-pie !”’ was the boy’s instant reply. 


PrerecGrime Pickiz, who lives in Chicago, 
tells how he saw a pretty girl dispose of a piece of 
beefsteak about as large as a small brick: “She 
plunged her fork into it desperately, lifted it in mid- 
air, gazed upon it pensively, opened that coralline 
mouth as if it had been red india-rubber, wider and 
wider, It was a keyhole, a teacup, a well, a bay- 
window, a church-door ; and into that yawning en- 
trance went that piece of meat entire, and then faws, 
thorax, larynx, and skull-bones went to work on a 
Job which ought to have been let out by contract.” 


A QUICK-WITTED toper went into a barroom 
in New York, and called for something to drink. 
“We don’t sell liquor,” said the law-abiding land- 
lord ; “ we will give you a pase, and then if you want 
to buy a cracker, we'll sell it to you for ten cents.” 
“Very well,” said the Yankee customer, “‘ hand down 
the decanter.” The creature was brought down, 
and our hero toek a stiff horn. When turn round 
to depart, the unsuspecting landlord handed the 
plate of crackers. “ You'll buy a cracker?” ‘* Wall, 
no, I guess not ; you sell °em too dear. I can git lots 
on ’em, five or six for a cent, anywhere else.” 


A ctercyman, while wending his way to 
church one Sunday morning, caught sight of the two 
sons of one of his parishioners going into the woods, 
evidently for the purpose of hunting. Feeling certain 
that anything like direct remonstrance with the young 

ntlemen themselves would scarcely turn them from 
their ways, he waited until after preaching, and 
sought the old gentleman, their father. After re- 
counting the circumstance of meeting Billy and 
Sammy 2s he had done, he closed the appeal by in- 


qui why they had not been brought up in the fear 
of the Lord? ‘“ Fear of the Lord, parson—fear of the 
Lord! Why they hev! They’re so ‘feared of Him 


now they dursn’t go out on Sunday without doubled- 
bar’l’d shot-guns on their shoulders ” 


Henze is a useful hint to teachers from a co! 
lege paper, being a specimen rhymed lesson in physi- 
ological elocution : 

The bomen lungs reverberate sometimes with great 
velocity, 

When windy individuals indulge in much verbosity, 

They have to twirl the glottis sixty thousand times a 
m 


a ’ 
And push and punch the diavhragm as though the 
deuce was in it, 
CHORUS. 
The pharynx now goes up: 
The larynx, with a slam, 
Ejects a note 
From out the throat, 
Pushed by the diaphragm. 








A New Cortzcr ror Women.—A lady of 
Hatfleld, Hampshire County, Mass., has, by her will, 
left over $300,000 for the establishment of a college 
for the higher education of young women, 80 as to 
afford privileges equal in all respects to those enjoyed 
by young men. One-half the bequest may be invested 
in buildings and grounds, and the other half is to be 
invested as a permanent fund, the interest of which 
is to be used for paying the salaries of teachers, and 
proceres a library and apparatus. The testatrix, in 

er will, expresses the opinion that, by a higher and 
more thoroughly Christian education of women, their 
wrongs will be redressed, their wages adjusted, their 
weight of influence in reforming the evils of society 
greatly increased, and that their power for good as 
teachers, a8 writers, as mothers, and as members of 
society, will be incalculably enlarged. 


Tae Latest Serpent Story.—A very pro- 
nounced fish story comes from Barry County, Michi. 
gan, where, we are “‘told,’’ a monster resembling a 
snake is residing in Harwood Lake. It is represented 
as being about twenty feet long, and from five to 
seven inches .n diameter. It has been seen a number 
of times—once, last summer, by a Swede, who sup- 


posed it to be the devil. The other day his sna). ip 
was seen by a boy, who was fishing at the time, 
and bad quite a string of fish lying on the bank. The 


boy says the snake came out of the water, and, with 
one gulp, swallowed fish, string and all, and then 
came for him ; and he, not particularly wishing for 
such ap associate, made tracks for a more congenial 
companion. “It is said’ that the teeth of ser- 
pent are three or four inches long. 


A Frnst-Crass Doo Srony.—The latest re- 
markable dog story comes from Charlottesville, Va. 
A few Sundays ago @ clerical doctor was preaching, 
in the absence of the regular pastor, in the Disciples’ 
Church. Near the close of the sermon, his dog got 









up, ed himself, and walked around uneasily. 

The doctor, taking no notice of this, the dog deliber- 

ately looked around till & toumy the doctor’s ha 
/ him, and woul 


took it in his mouth, carr 
Aiwa iron Ta 

in front of th 
for a few 
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taken by the doctor, & 
thing worse. 











THE LARGEST MEDICINE AGENCY IN 
THE WORLD. 


Wuat is generally known as the Patent, or, 
more properly speaking, the Proprietary Medicine 
business, is vastly more extensive than any save the 
initiated have an idea. 

We were forcibly impressed with this fact during a 
recent visit to the immense establishment of John F. 
Henry, the druggist, in College Place—the largest 
wholesale proprietary of patent medicine agency in 
the world. 

The building embraces five floors, wholly devoted 
to medicines of all descriptions. Each floor is assigned 
to a different class of drugs (there are over 1,000 
varieties of patent medicines in all), and each depart- 
ment is characterized by the utmost “system” and 
‘division of forces,” 

The clerical force in Mr. Henry’s employ exceeds 
sixty, and his correspondence and general business 
includes the world, 

John F, Henry’s establishment is one of the ins*itu- 
tions of New York, and one of the great features of 
American enterprise and energy. 








Hanpsoox or Newsparrr ADVERTISING.— 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., the enterprising and successfuj 
advertising agents, who are well known as the most 
systematic and thorough masters of their business in 
the country, have just issued a book, of 125 pages, of 
the above name. It contains the opinions of dis- 
tinguished advertisers, gives an account of results, 
and describes the method of using tho press to the 
utmost advantage, and in addition, affords all infor- 
mation necessary to enable advertisers to judge of the 
respective value of newspapers and periodicals. It 
gives the name, circulation, speciaity, politics, and 
size of all the leading papers in the country, and a 
list of those especially recommended to be used, It 
is a work invaluable to all in the business, full of 
suggestions, and crammed with facts, and is espe- 
cially noticeable as developing a novel feature in the 
business. This is the first attempt to issne such a 
handbook, and we are glad to note the success of the 
endeavor, It will be sent free to any address on 
receipt of fifteen cents, by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 40 
Park Row, New York. 








Tue Patent Spring Bed now offered the pub- 
lic by the Tucker Manufacturing Company, of 39 and 
41 Park Place, New York, combining durability, clean- 
liness, and neatness of finish, is the most comfortable 
and desirable spring bed known. The facilities of 
this firm are not exceeded by any other in the city or 
State, and their large orders enable them to place the 
beds at an extremely low figure. Besides this spe- 
clalty, their manufacture of bronze goods, lamps, 
chandeliers, statuettes, and clocks, is very extensive, 
and embraces all popular patterns and the 
fashionable styles. Great care is taken with the art- 
istic finish of these articles, and the firm enjoys the 
— facilities for guaranteeing the highest satisfac- 

jon. 








Waar Dip Ir?—Lyon’s Kathairon made my 
hair soft, luxuriant, and thick, and Hagan’s Magnolia 
Balm changed that sallow complexion into the marble 
beauty you now see. This is emphatically the lan- 
guage of all who use these articles, A fine head of 
hair and a refined complexion are the greatest attrac- 
tions a woman can possess. The Kathairon and Mag- 
nolia Balm are just what will give them to you, and 
nothing else will. The Balm is the bloom of youth. 
It makes a@ lady of thirty appear but twenty. Both ar- 
ticles are entirely harmless, and very pleasant, They 
should be in every lady’s possession. 174-9 








FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales has 
appointed Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson “Sewing Ma- 
chine Manufacturers to Her Royal Highness *—the 
only honor of the kind ever conferred upon a sewing- 


machine house. ‘ 








INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


* * * “We have run a Grover & Baker Machine 
ten years on all kinds of clothing—from heavy wear 
for farmers to the lightest material—ahd it is yet 
*O, K.,” and a8 good as new.—Charles W. Cathcart, 
Westville, Ind, 








FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 
AND TAN, 

Use “ Perry’s MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION.” It is 

reliable and harmless. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 

PERRY, 49 Bond St, N. Y. Sold by Druggists every- 

where. 775-87 








Now Ready. the New Number of 


PRANK LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN, 
Being the Humorous History of the Month. 
Containing over forty pictures, full of fun and 
satire, by the most eminent artists, Also, six- 
teen pages of the raciest writing ef the times, 
For sale everywhere. o 


Ladies & Gentlemen 


OUT OF THE CITY, 
TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE AND SEND TO 


E. A. BROOKS, «a. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


BOOTS, SHOES, &c. 
575 Broadway, New York. 





Directions for Measuring the Foot. 


First. Place the foot on a piece soepe and trace 
the outline of same witha pencil, which will give the 








length and epread of the icot, asshown in figure A. 
ake the following measurements, in 
re, as shown 





Second. M 
inches and fractions, with tape 
in figure B, viz: 
i Ball of the Foot. 
_ natep. 
ad. — igh Lustep. 
4th.—The Heel. 
bth, — 
6th. 























This Honse-is the large:t in the City, and 


was established in 1848, 
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Summer Dress Goods, &c. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
AT 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO’S. 
NTED LAWNS, PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES, 
PHLAIN AND FIGURED GRENADINES AND BA- 
REGES, GAUZE CHAMBRAIS, SUMMER POPLINS, 
MOHAIRS AND “DE BAGES” FOR TRAVELING 
SUITS, PRINTED CAMBRIC ROBES AND CAM- 
BRICS BY THE YARD; PIQUES, MARSEILLES, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRINTS. 


SUMMER SILKS. 


LADIES’ OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 


Morning Wrappers, White and Colored Lawn Suits, 
Bathing Suits, 
Misses’ Pique and Cambric Suits, 
Misses’ Plain and Embroidered Swiss Dresses, 
Sun Bonnets and Regatta Hats, &c., 
At reduced prices to close the season. 


Hosiery and Undergarments at Equally 
Low Prices. 
rHE BALANCE OF THE SUMMER SHAWLS FROM 
$2 AND UPWARDS. 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth St., N. Y. 





THE PICNIC. 
A Delightful Cantata, 


WITH 


Charming Solos and Brilliant Choruses of 
Easy Execution! 
BY J. R. THOMAS. 


Designed for Schools, Singing Classes, and Social 
Gatherings. For Mixed Voices, and also for Female 
Voices, with Sparkling Piano Accompaniment. The 
most pleasing Cantata for Musical Festivals published. 

Price, in boards, $1. Sent postpaid on receipt of 


rice. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


P R._ THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL 
* R. TOURIST’S GUIDE contains over 200 
pages original matter ; 36 illustrations, with descrip- 
tive pen pictures from the Missouri Kiver to the Pa- 
cific Coast; condensed history; facts and figures; 
mining, agricultural, grazing and_ commercial; in 
fact, a complete panoramic view of the whole coun- 
try. Price, cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of the price. GEORGE A. CROFUTT & 
©O., Publishers, 21 Park Row, New York, At whole- 
sale by the American News Co. Sold everywhere. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 








1809. 
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SN 0 
Is BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 
771-81-cow 





WHAT SHALL WE READ? 


YHE BEST READING FOR THE 
summer months will be found in 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, 


the most original, charming and fresh illustrated 
story-paper of the day, with continued novels by au- 
thors of world. wide reputation, and short stories that 
show they emanate from the best literary genius of 
the country. With this it gives the lives of Self-Made 
Men, Travels, Adventures, Customs of Foreign Nations, 
Natural History, Anecdotes of the Past, Wonders of 
Art, Architecture, etc, 

No paper can at al’ approach it in its brilliant liter- 
ary matter, or in the artistic beauty and finish of its 
illustrations. 

The Home Journal thus gives its appreciation of 
the CHIMNEY CORNER : 


A good family story-paper, combined with more 
solid reading matter, was for many years a desidera- 
tum in the weekly literature of New York. Scalping 
stories of Indian life, and the “blood and thunder” 
of modern romance, formed the general literary pabu- 
tum. for those who did not care for tical ting, or 
who shrunk from the writer of details of city 
crime, or the chicanery of the daily swindles perpe- 
trated in this city. Mr. Frank Leslie felt % and 
started the CHIMNEY CORNER, to help fill this void in 
our weekly press. The success of per, Which 
from the frst has addressed itself to the highest class 
of our readers of fiction, has been a great and steadily 
increasing one. Its sketches of the “Self Made Men 
of our Times” are written without political bias, and 
constitute a valuable manual of that biography which 
is rarely given by our current literature. Its social 





1 
T remedy has acquired a world-wide renown for 
the cure of sudden colds, coughs, etc., weak stomach, 
general debility, nursing sore mouth, cankered mouth 
or throat, liver complaint, dyspepsia, or indigestion, 
cramp and ay in the stomach, bowel complaint, 
painters’ colic, Asiatic cholera, diarrhea, and dysen- 
tery. It has lost none of its good name by repeated 
trials, bu* continues to occupy a prominent position 
in ony family medicine chest. 

Sold by all Druggists. 





‘RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. Sherman’s Patent Appliance and Rup- 
ture Curative, without the injury experienced from 
the use of trusses. Pamphlets illustrating bad cases of 
Rupture, before and after with other informa- 
tion of interest to the Ruptured, mailed on receipt of 
ten cents. Address DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 
697 Broadway, New York. 





HE SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 
pupils in the schools throughout the country 
are given in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. “These portraits will not 
only increase the popularity of the Weekly, bu! 
prove a great incentive to young students to 
excel in all that is commendable.’’—Bosion 
Journal, 


THE WORKSHOP: 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-Industry, 
and the Progress and Elevation of 
Taste in Manufacture, Oon- 
struction, and Dec- 
oration. 

EDITED BY Prof. W. BAUMER, J. SCHNORR, 
AND OTHERS, 

A Splendidiy Illustrated and Beautifully Printed 
Journal! of Design, full of Practical Designs in every 
branch of Art-Industry. Large folding Shect of De- 
tails to each number. 

AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR ARCHITECTS, DEC. 
ORATORS, AND DESIGNERS GENERALLY. 

Terms : $5.40 per year, in advance ; 50 cts. per num- 
ber. Back volum for 1863, "64, °65, and °66 (in Ger 
man), $4.50 each ; 1567 (German), '68, and ’69 (English 
or German), $5.40 each. 


ALSO, 
THE WORKSHOP ALBUM: 
A Selection of over 250 Engravings from the 
Back Volumes of 
THE WORKESAOP, 


For the Years 1863 to 1867 inclusive, 


Price of ALBUM, $3 ; do. te yearly subscribers to the 
WORKSHOP (German or English tion), $2. 


E. STEIGER, Publisher, 


22 and 24 Frankfort St., N. Y. 











PRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER is on sale every Monday at all news de 
pots. Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 

@ year. 


RANK LESLIF’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY—the best and most popular paper 
with the young — appears every Wednesday. 
Price 5 cents ; $2.50 per annum. 


ius IE eked aS 290.FOR 15" CLASS 7 0S" 


ENT ON TRIAL_C/RCULARS MAILED FREE 











CAPITAL STORY IN FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. A 
stirring story of the Pacific, entitled ‘Gas- 
coyne, the Sandal-Wood Trader.” It is full 
of splendid characters, both boys and girls, 
with plenty of adventure, peril and danger, yet 
completely unexceptionable in every respect. 





OUNG COIN COLLECTOR NOW 
appears in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


R25 





A DAY! 4 new articles for Agents. 
Samples free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


770-77 


PHILA DELPHIA SCHOOLS. — Por- 
traits of the best Pupils in the Public Schools of 
Philadelphia are now appearing in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 











leaders are of an admirable class, and justly « nd 
the respect of their readers, 

The antiquarian details of “Grandfather White- 
hea:l's Lectures for Little Folks ;” its biographical 
sketches of the great men who are dead ; its descrip 
tions of the habits and manners of nations on the 
borders of civilization, constitute a mass of reading 
fitted to educate the younger mind, and to renew the 
recollections of the elder reader, or, in many cases, 
supply him with new knowledge. Of its novels we 
heed scarcely speak; but when we mention the 
names of Mrs. Caldor, Mrs, Austin, C. G. Rosenberg, 
©. Gayler, and others whose romances have been 
published with the names attached, we need say lit- 
tle ; but we fecl compelled to allude to the liberall 
gresase manner in which the paper is illustrated. 

*erhaps no paper in the world of its class has its il- 


lustrations more ably designed or as finely engraved. 
With euch art attractions, it might almost d nse 
with literary ability, should it please its talented pro- 


prietor to exclude that feature. 


THE CHIMNEY CORNER appears every Monday, 
and may be found at all news depots. 


TERMS: 
Prick: Ten CENTS EACH NUMBER. 
One copy, three MONINS ......6-0eececccesceeees $1 00 
One copy, SIX MOTHS .......56+s005 Ceececcceces 2 00 
ONE COPY, OME FOBT. . 66.660. .6. se cceececceseecces 400 


Two one year, to one address, in one 


wrapper ..... Eee adecedséé pélldbstec dasene os 

Four copies, ome year, to one address, in one 
wrapper ...... Tp eeseseosesoce O4o0c hedocode 15 00 

PUR CORTICES iain 0000000 ccccedccteeeecce 

One copy of Frank Lesiie’s Chimney Corner and 
one copy of Frank Lesiie’s Lady’s M ine 
(the most complete Lady’s Book pu ) 
TOP GRO FORE scccccccccccscccsssvce 


erecccccee 7 


FRANK LESLIE, 
No. 637 Pearl street, New York. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. %300.000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 

*» nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St. N. ¥. 








HREE PREMIUMS, ONE OF FIVE 
dollars, one of two dollars and a half, and a fine 
picture, are given every week for the best solu- 
tions of the enigmas, charades, etc., in FRANK 

LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 





MASc Photographs. Wonderful and Amusing. 
25 cents a —— e Library of Love, 50 centa. 


Send to W, C. W Astor Place, New York. 
IFLES, SHOT GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
etc., at reduced prices, warranted and sent by 
express, C.0.D., to be examined before paid for. Libe- 
ral terms to the Trade, Agents, or Claba. Write for a 
es catalogue. Address GREAT WESTERN GUN 

ORKS, 179 Smithfield street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. 
770-77 


B. WARR ITARY BOARD- 
C. tia scn0ok BOR BOTS, Poughkeep. 
sie,N.W. Send for Circular. 774-77 


208, § 















| Story rolling over 
in No. 1 








HTS OLD AND WELL-KNOWN }¢ 





98 twenty weeks 
AND cea St serminast Jane 
frivsin 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New Yor! 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Ete., 


of any house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





‘old ones costing $150. 


we charge only $25. 





At Metal, $2 to $8. 
. i. pri 


All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes, 
Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one-tenth the 


ice. 
z The Collins Meta) is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—N. ¥. Tribune. 
of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. ¥. Times, 


The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING-WATOHES, “Collins Metal’ 
(Improved Oroide).—These justly-celebrated Watches have been so ly 
tested during the last four yi 
of Gold Watches is so well ' 
Prices : Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in appearance and for time to 


rs, and their reputation for time and as i nt 


established as to require no 


Those of extra fine finish, $20, equal to new prt 
Ve are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, full-jew patent 
lever, equaling in appearance a $250 gold watch. For these m 

All our watches fully guaranteed by special certificate. 


cent watches 
Collins 


b= of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy’s 


Democrat 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to al) parts of the United States, to be yaid for on delivery. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & 


O., No. 335 


Broadway (up-stairs), New York. 





A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans of six first-class makers, including Gearing + 
sons, at extremely low prices, for cash, during this 
month, or will take from $5 to $25 monthly until 
paid ; the same to let, and rent epplied if purchased. 


SYCHOMANCY, FASCINATION; Or. 
Soul Charming, 400 pages, cloth. Full instruc 

tions to use this power over men or animals at will, 
how to mesmerize, become trance or writing medi- 
a Divination, Spiritualism, Alchemy, Philosophy 
of Omens and Dreams, Brigham Young’s Harem, 
Guide to Marriage, etc., all contained in this book. 
100,000 sold. Can be obtained by sending address, 
with 10 cents postage, to T. W. EVANS & CO., 41 
South Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. tf 


HOWE S ano y RAMPSON's 


SCALES 


oS 52) 


RAILROAD, HAY, COAL, WAREHOUSE, GRO- 
CERS’, and DRUGGISTS’ SCALES of every variety. 
ELLISON & CO., 
Sole General Agents fot New York City, Middle and 
Southern States, No. 3 Park Place, New York. Send 
for Circulars. 767-74 











A Month with Stencil and Key Check 
#250 Dies, Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8. M. SPENCER, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 763-75 





$5 to $20 ~IMITATION GOLD HUNT- 
® ING-CASE WATCHES. Send 
for circular. JOHN FOGGAN, 79 Nassau st., N. Y. 
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PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., 


29 Beekman 8&t., N. Y.) PROV., R. I. 


OW "TI*® DONE, or THE SECRET OUT. 
Moustache and whiskersin 42 days. This 
Great Secret and 100 others. Gamblers’ Tricks, 
Cardiology, Ventriloguism, all in the ORIGINAL 
“ K OF WONDERS.” A valuable book. 
17,000 sold, 18th edition. Mailed FREE for 25 cents, 
Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 74-77 


TSE UNDERCLIFF 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


YOUNG LADIES, 
CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Morris and Miss Pickersgill, 
COLD SPRING, OPPOSITE WEST POINT, 


The residence of General Morris, surrounded by an 
extensive and beautifully shaded Park, and offering, 
by its proximity to New York, the advantages of city 
and country. 

The course of Inst ‘uction is liberal. French spoken 
habitually in the fan.‘ly. L , Music, Drawing 
and Painting pursued, under accomplished professors. 
Lectures on various subjects delivered, with suitable 
diagrams. Constant attention to deportment and 
physical health. 
TERMS: 


For Boarding Pupiis, Per Annum.—Board and 
Tuition in English, French, and Latin, $400 ; Music 
and Singing, per quarter, $20 to $40; Fuel, per sea- 
son, 

For Day Scholars, Per Annum.—Tuition in Eng- 
lish, French, and Latin — First ent, $125; 
Second do., $100 ; Third do., $75; mary do., $50, 

Use of Piano, $s per quarter; Seat in Church, $6 
per annum; Washing, per doz, $1. No deduction 
made for absence. Each young lady requires sheets, 
pillow-cases, towels, table napkias. All clothing 
Tust be marked in full. 

Pupils received at any time, and charged from the 
day of entry. 

echool year consists of two 











Book AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY 
City, Town, Village and County in the Union for the 


Wonders of the World. 


By far the most exciting, attractive, humorous, 
entertaining and valuable book ever issued from the 
American Fress, containing a larger amount of his- 
torical, biographical, curious and startling incidents 
than any work of modern times, and presented ina 
form so attractive that even the untutored mind finds 
in it subject of absorbing attention, Over 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 


by the most eminent artists in Europe and America, 
128 in number, making it altogether the most unique, 
complete and elegant pictorial work ever published. 
To energetic and efficient canvassers an opportunity 
for making money is here offered rarely presented in 
@ lifetime, as no one who sees the book can refuse to 
buy it, 

It comprises Startling Incidents, Interesting Scenes 
and Wonderful Events, in all Countries, all Ages, and 
among all People. 

Edited by the distinguished author and artist, 


c. C. ROSENBERC. 

Agents are everywhere meeting with unprecedented 
success in selling this great work, and although times 
are dull, no canvasser who understands the first prin- 
ciples of his business can fail to make $100 to $140 per 
month, if he works only one-half his time. 

One Agent in Milwaukee, Wis., reports 20 
Subscribers in One Day. 

One Agent in Monticello, Ind., reports 32 
Subscribers in One Day. 

One in Denver, Ool., reports 118 Subscribers 

in Four Days. 
And a great many others from 75 to 100 
a Week. 

In fact, it is the book af all books in the field, has 

no opposition, and sells with equal readiness to all 

parties, sects, and sections, and justifies all the en- 

comiums passed upon it by the press of the country. 

“ Fifty years ago such a book as this would have 
been considered a miracie.’—N. Y. Herald, 


“It is a picture-galiery and library combined, and 
it would not be a verv t stretch, if we added 
theatre and museum also.”—N. ¥. Daybook. 


“It is the cheapest book ever printed.”".—Pomeroy’s 
Democrat. 

“ As a volume of continued information and amuse- 
ment, it is unsurpassed, and can be recommended as 
a valuable encyclopedia to families..—N. Y. Ez- 
press. 


“A complete library in itself, not of fiction, but of 
recorded events of exciting character in modern hu- 
man history.”"—N. Y. Times. 


“One of the most varied and interesting books re- 
cently issued.”—N, ¥. World. 


Etc., Etc., Etc. 

Proving beyond all doubt that it is the grandest 
and most readable and beautiful book ever published 
in this or any other country. 

Send for Circulars and Terms at once. Address 

UNITED STATES PUBLISHING ©O., 
411 Broome St., N. Y., 
129 South Clark 6t., Chicago, DL, 
177 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
130 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 


D!VORCES obtained in New York, Con- 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








“Consular Seal” Champagne. 
TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER, 
6 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
o 





IF WE WERE TO PURCHASE 
Aa BSBowims 


FLORENCE; 


at the 





: 
5 
: 
i 


it best, as a Woman would 

like a charm ; Se a 

children can out 0} : 
Sensenale torana—-Oluned 
r) 


N’S IMPROVED DOUBLE 
TROLLING-SPOON stands unequaled for catch- 








Pike, Pickerel, Trout, Bass, etc. For sale, whole- 
ona’ retail, —— aS. and by the trade 


generally, Sent by mail. Price, $1 each. 
JouN H, MANN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ELECANT BRONZED 
Iron Bedsteads, Cribs ahd Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
Superior Style and Finish 
TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED, 


Combining the essentials of Com/ort, Durability, 
Cleanliness and Cheapness. It is deservedly the 
most popular Spring Bed known, Manufactured 
and for sale to the trade by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Warerooms, 39 and 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 and 119 Court street, Doston.. 


Woodsburgh Pavilion. 


HIS ENTIRELY NEW AND ELE- 

gantly Onished paaaly bese. within a few min- 
Tous Istana, ts how open for tho troeptcn of guests 

fi now opeu for reception o} t 

at exceed ngty moderate charges. "ihe house is pleas. 
antly situated in the tillage of W where, 
in day, te cool wincs from te sea temper 
the atmosphere. The hotel is buéi ove hour's ride, by 
the South Railway, fem New York. For terms, 
etc., 








address MR. TSON, Woodsburgh, Long 
d, or at the Astor House, New York city. 





-NUNNS & SEIL, 


8349 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 





LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work. 





SYPHER & CO., 
(Successors to D. Mariey), 
No. 557 Broadway, New Yort, 
DEALERS IN 
Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes, 
Ohina, and Articles of Vertu. 


“Our Home” Laundry. 
PUNCTUALITY AND EXCELLENCE. 
21 Amrry STREcT. 


Lace Curtains, Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Wear, etc., 
etc., done up in a superior style. Goods sent for and 
delivered, Ordors will receive prompt attention. 


LIVE SONGS 
LIVE PEOPLE. 


Each SONG HAS A PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT, PRICE 
FIVE CENTS EACH. The whole twenty will be mailed 
to any address upon receipt of one dollar. 











Please order by the numbers. 
No. 159. Good-by, John. 
177. Jog Along, Boys. 
196. ‘le 


W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher of HaLr Diwe Music, 24 Beckman Street, 
New York. 7T5-60 





TO LADIES EXCLUSIVELY. 
N ARTICLE OF MUCH INTEREST 


and great UTILITY, recently inven will be 
forwarded (secure from observation) to the of 
lady, on receipt of 75 cents. This is no 
to married or 
atthe tma, A 
ry P. ork. 


1A 





J. B—** Den’t forget, my dear, dear friends, that I am neutral.” 
France—‘‘ Eh, mon Dicu, he shall be smash!” 
Prussuua—** Got in himmel! He vill get ter tyvil’!” 











ALL WANTING FARMS, 


9,000 acres fr00d soll, mil climato, 54 mile3 sonth of Philadelphia. Price only $25 per acre. Also, improved | 


farms, Th? piacs is growling more rapidiy tian most any other place in the United Statea, 


Thousands are | 


settling, Addrus3, C. K. LAWDIS, Viaeland, New Jersey, 





PRAIG’S Latert Pxblications: “Winp FLOwErs,” “Water-Livies,” “CHARLES DICKENS.” 
PRANG’.} Chru.mos, soll in ail respectable Art and :sook Stores throughont the world. 
PRANG’S Lliustra.ca Cuta.og..c sent free, on receipt cf stamp, by L. 1 RANG & CO., Boston, 


| 





£150,000,000 


Sterling in moncy and estates remain unclaimed in 
oe Scovland, and ireland, ia many cases as far 
as 1600. 

Gun’s Index to Advertisements for Helrs at Law, 
Next of Kin, Legatees, and cases of unclaimed money. 
(Part 6, containing upward of 6,000 names), price 15 
cents, JOHN HOOPER & CO., No, 41 Park Row, New 
York Clty. 770-82 0 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 


contains a list of the best American 
ving the nemes, circalations, and full 
ula~s concerning the} ng Daily and Weekly Political 
and Fami'y Newspapers, together with #l] those having la 

cireulations, published in the interest of Religion, Agric 
Literature, &c., &c. ve ,and every 

ng such, will find 
on 





A Book of! 


5 poses, 
Advertising Mediums, 


this book of 
PR WELL. Publishers 0 Park fow New ¥ k 

. ROWE & © r ww, New York. 

‘The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Leader, in ita issue of May 2), 1879, 
exnys: “ The firm which issues this interesting and valuable 
book, is the largest and best Advertising Agency in the United 
States, and we can cheerfully recommend it to the attention of 
those who desire to advertise their business ly and 
systematically in euch a way: that 18, so to secure the largest 
amount of publicity for the feast expenditure of money. 


ABRAHAM BININCER, 
(OF LATE FIRM OF A. BININGER & ©O.,) 
Commission Merch ~ nt, 

No. 39 BROAD STREET. 


WINES, LIQUORS, Etc., Etc. 
; 71-40 
A DAY TO MALE AND FF- 


’ 
$2 male ts to introduce the Buckeye $20 
Shuttle Sewing- es. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only licensed shuttle machine sold in the 
Uni wigs sf less than ee use the celebrated 
others are infringements, and the 
seller and the user are Liable to prosecution and im- 
prisonment, Outfit free, Address W. A, HENDER- 
SON & CO., Cleveland, O, 741-920 


Freat value. 
vaiuec. 
y GEO. 














Cosmopolitan Perfect-Fitting Shirts, 
SIX FOR $1.50, 
At 480 Broadway.’ 


774-7-9 





“ BLEES” 


NOISELESS, 
LINK-MOTION 
LOCK-STITCH 


Sewing-Machine 


Challenges the world 
= in perfection of work 
/ strength and beauty o' 
stitch, durability of 
construction, and ra- 
pidity of motion. 
and examine ; 
and, for agencies and 
circulars, apply at 
3 BROADWAY, 
New Yor«. 









W 


ANTED—500 
book, * The Ca 


4 y] delivered in any part of the | 


United States reachcod by Express (where they have 

no agent), frec <Z claargo, on receipt of List price. 

Send for Price Lists and Circulars. 

Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Daffalo, N, Y., 
or GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, TIL 


Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince & 
Co’s OR-GANDS cnd 





tf-o 


2~OLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
RIMMEL’S 62 EXTRACTS for the HANDKER’?, 
Trade Mark. 





IHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 

4 GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE BouQqueT. 





RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 


EDWARD GREEY & CO., 
38 Vesey street, New York, Sole Agents forthe U.S. | 


| 
ELPHO’S PATENT LEGS AND | 

\O ARMS.—These celebrated artificial limbs, com- 
bining simplicity with great durability and comfort, | 
and which contain all the latest improvements, can | 
be had only of WM. SELPHO & SON, 516 Broadway, | 
New York. Government orders attended to. tf-o | 


| 
JANES & KIRTLAND, 
10 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 











FOUNTAINS, VASES, SETTEES, ETC., FOR 
GARDENS AND LAWNS. 
Send for a Catalogue. 773-60 | 





A. CHRISTIAN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PATENT SPRING HORSES, 
PERAMBULATORS, CARRIAGES, 
Cass, ROCKING-HoRses, VE- 
LOCIPEDES, SLEIGHS, ETC. 
MANUFACTORY 
87, 89, 91 and 938 MANGIN ST., 
NEW YORK. 
WAREROOMS, 

65 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


FISHERMEN ! 
Twines and Netting, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
sar Send for Price List. (770-782-0] Baltimore, Ma- 

























>, |*@s00 Rewano ts offered by 


» ithe proprietor of Dr. Sage's 
: | 









of Cetarrh which he can not § 
cure. Sold by druggists, or 
sent by mail for 60 cente 
A pampbiet on Catarrh free. 
















Agents to sell Capt. Glazier’s — 








pture, n-Pen and Escape.”’ 
Sapeness ia until delivery. Call or address Re it. 
F USON & CO., Publishers, 138 Bleecker street, 
New York Oity 173-850 
| GASOOYNE, T 


| GARR hid AN Sa BO 















TSA ND STA MP, 
and hair, yon will 
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Catarrh Remedy for a case 
with age, 
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BALL, BLACK & CO, 


Have received a superior lot of 
Watches suitable for the Racing 
Season. Also, an article at very 


RAPES Rp OBL. ee A low price, especially for Horse 
| Timing, denoting 1-4 and 1-5 se- 
MELODEONS will be | Conds 


RACING PLATE in every va- 
riety on hand. Designs executed 
to order, and estimates given. 


565 AND 567 BROADWAY. 








\ THAT ARE YOUR SYMPTOMS? 
Are they pain in the righ side, yellowness of the 
eyes, na debility, irregularity of the bowels, and 
headache i 80, your liver is wrong ; and to set it 
_ and give tone and vigor to your system, the one 
thing needful is TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


WM. KNABE & C0., 


(Established 1833.) 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO BS. 


o 











These instruments are pronounced by all the lead- 
ing artists and musical critics as having NO EQUAL. 
They are used by the Maretzek Italian Opera Troupe, 
at the Academy of Music, New York; Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn ; Crosby’s Opera House, Sy 2 
Richings Opera Troupe Ole Bull’s Concerts ; and at 
all first-class concerts in the United States, 





WAREROOMS : 
No. 650 Broadway, N. Y., and 
€9 Wachington 8:., Chicago, Il. 


J. BAUER & 00., General Agents. 





Wha \\\ 
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SENT EVERYWHERE BY EXPRESS. 
CHEAPEST FINE cue OF SHIRT HOUSE 


Six extra fine Shirts made to order, $15 ; or $2 50 


each. 
ais. rt made for sample. 
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